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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 





NTEREST has lately been stimulated to a gratifying de- 
[ gree in the movement for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the country—a movement that may be prop- 
erly regarded as parallel to and even more important than 
that of the development of the waterways or the utilization, 
by irrigation, of the barren and waste lands of the dry 
regions of the United States. In the past forestry and its 
related problems received merely academic attention; the 
country was too rich, too young, too strenuous to think 
in a practical way about the dangers of deforestation and 
ruthless timber cutting. Now, however, chambers of com- 
merce, scientific societies, clubs and other bodies are sup- 
porting the demand for an enlightened and careful forest 
policy in the interest of agriculture, manufacturing indus- 
tries, protection from floods, preservation of water power, 
health and natural beauty. Congress has been memorial- 
ized by many states and by commercial interests to create 
forest reserves in the Appalachian and White Mountain 
regions in order to stop the devastation that has been going 
on there for decades. There are, of course, well-known 
precedents for the establishment of such reserves, but the 
proposition just named involves peculiar constitutional ques- 
tions and the lawmakers are divided upon its validity. 
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3ut whatever the means available may be, the general 
end is one with which no one not selfishly concerned in the 
destruction of forests can fail to sympathize. All must 
indorse the demand recently formulated by the Union League 
Club of Chicago, for example, in these words: 


“Resolved, That a census of the standing timber in the United 
States should be authorized by Congress and that the states should 
be urged to codperate with the nation for the preservation and 
enlargement of our forest resources, by the adoption of uniform 
forest laws and systems for fire protection, and the preservation 
and right use of the forests, and that forestry, irrigation, drain- 
age, flood protection, water storage and river regulation and control 
for navigation and water power should be regarded as one great 
interrelated subject in all legislative and executive policies.” 


As part of the new policy toward the conservation of 
natural resources President Roosevelt, one of its most en- 
ergetic advocates, has announced that he would veto dam 
construction bills that conferred water-power monopolies 
on private persons without compensation or regulation. The 
giving away of the public heritage, he declared, should 
stop, and water power has as much value as coal or oil. 
Henceforth there is to be a limit to such privileges, oppor- 
tunity for revision of the grants, control, and the exaction 
of reasonable compensation, after the manner of municipal 
franchises to traction, gas, and electric companies. 

The country is still rich and vigorous, but that is no 
argument for reckless waste, for the breeding of monopoly, 
or for giving to the few natural wealth that properly be- 
longs to the nation as a whole. The states have been called 
upon to codperate with the federal government in giving 
effect to the policy of checking greed and safeguarding 
the utilization of the natural resources with reference to the 
general welfare and the future needs of the country. 

The conference at the White House participated in by 
the Governors, distinguished citizens and federal officials, 
is expected to have lasting and beneficial results. 
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Highways and Byways 
State Laws and Federal Injunctions 

That not everything that is lawful is expedient and de- 
sirable is illustrated afresh by the measure to restrict the 
power of the lower federal courts in the issuance of injunc- 
tions to suspend or annul state laws and restrain state offi- 
cers from seeking to enforce such laws by proceedings in 
state courts. In recent cases the federal Supreme Court 
held that where a state act is attacked on constitutional 
grounds a federal judge having jurisdiction of the case may 
issue an injunction to prevent not only the enforcement of 
the statute complained of as oppressive, unreasonable and 
confiscatory, but also the testing of it in the state courts. 
Eight of the justices declared that in such exercise of the 
power of the federal courts there was no invasion of state 
rights, for it is not within the province of states to enforce 
invalid laws. 

Notwithstanding this decision it is widely felt that the 
careless and frequent issuance of injunctions suspending 
state laws is detrimental to sound public policy and fraught 
with danger of discord and confusion. An outgrowth of 
this feeling is the bill which passed the Senate practically 
without opposition and which limits the power of the “lower 
court” judges in the direction in question. The bill provides 
first, that any application for an injunction to suspend a 
state act shall be heard by three judges, two of whom shall 
be judges of circuit courts, and that the majority of the 
court so formed shall have the power to issue the order 
asked ; that notice to the state shall be given whenever the 
circumstances permit it, and, finally, that an appeal shall 
lie from decisions in such injunction cases to the supreme 
court. 

The lower federal courts being the “creature of Con- 
gress,” the latter’s right to impose such limitations is be- 
yond doubt. And the theory of the measure is that its 
restrictions will prevent hasty, ill-considered and arbitrary 
injunctions derogatory to the dignity of states and state 
courts. 
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Surprises in the Political Situation 


Political life is always uncertain and full of the unex- 
pected, and especially so in presidential campaign years. 
At this writing the general expectation still is that Secre- 
tary Taft will be nominated by the Republican convention 
and Mr. Bryan by the Democratic, but all recognize that the 
situation is not what it was two months ago. Surprising 
developments have undoubtedly taken place. 

Mr. Taft is actually stronger in spite of continued op- 
position from some directions. The Roosevelt third-term 
boomers are less aggressive and less confident, though they 
have by no means given up hope. Certain rival candidates 
have failed to grow, even where the conditions seemed fav- 
orable. For example, the boom of Gov. Hughes has disap- 
pointed many of his admirers. It has not made much progress 
even in New England. Several circumstances may be as- 
signed to explain this fact, but the fact is beyond doubt, 
though Mr. Hughes has continued to manifest independence, 
courage, good judgment, hostility to vice, graft, corruption, 
and has steadily worked for important moral and industrial 
reforms in the teeth of obstruction and opposition. 

Little has been heard of the Knox candidacy. That 
of Speaker Cannon has also suffered an eclipse. There is 
more apparent vigor in the La Follette boom, but it is plain 
that the progressive Republicans of the West are ranging 
themselves more and more on the Taft side. 

The real surprises, however, are those seen in the Dem- 
ocratic campaign for the nomination. Whereas some months 
ago Mr. Bryan was regarded as a certain winner of the prize, 
today he is facing real, widespread and serious opposition. 
The boom of Gov. Johnson of Minnesota has made much 
headway, and in several instances it has prevented instruc- 
tions for Mr. Bryan. It is an exaggeration so say, as some 
observers do, that the latter is fighting for his life as Demo- 
cratic leader, but it is true that doubt has arisen as to whether 
he will have two-thirds of the delegates in the convention, 
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as least on the first ballot. Mr. Bryan, who believes abso- 
lutely in popular rule, in honest fighting and legitimate vic- 
tories, repudiates all talk of hostility to rival candidates. 
He will not, he has said emphatically, resist the sponta- 
neous choice of the majority of his party. He is a candi- 
date if the majority thinks he is the best man for the time 
and occasion, but he will stand aside and support any man 
whom the majority of the party may prefer. What he 
objects to is the domination of bosses and selfish cliques, 
misrepresentation and fraud. He demands the presentation 
of Democratic principles by the party, and in his judgment 
the “conservatives” who are hostile to his candidacy are not 
Democrats in any honest sense of the term. Whatever the 
next few weeks may bring, it is certain that Mr. Bryan will 
have sufficient strength in the convention to prevent the suc- 
cess of anyone that he and his followers regard as a reac- 
tionary. None of his rivals can expect anything like a ma- 
jority of the delegates, and therefore no one can obtain 
the nomination without Mr. Bryan’s help and indorsement. 
Some of Mr. Bryan’s supporters, in order to prevail over 
the opposition, are prepared to abrogate the Democratic rule 
requiring a two-thirds majority of the delegates to nominate 
the candidates. This, however, may not be necessary. Any 
other candidate than Bryan, it is felt, would be deserted by 
legions of radical Democrats. 

In the last few weeks the discussion of candidacies and 
persons has obscured the issues of the next campaign. There 
has been considerable political oratory, but no new ideas 
have been presented. 


ta 
The Populist Party Today 


An interesting chapter in the history of American poli- 
tics may be furnished by the career, up to date, of 
the Populist Party. It has held a national convention, nomi- 
nated a presidential ticket and adopted a new platform. Its 
candidate is again Mr. Thomas A. Watson, who was the 
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Populist nominee for the same office four years ago, while 
its platform contains some novel planks, the outgrowth of 
new developments in ovr political and national life. The 
question that has been asked by many is whether the party , 
still contains elements of vigor and growth, or has entered 
upon its decline and extinction. The next elections may 
decide the fate of Populism as a distinct entity and answer 
that question for current discussion as well as for history. 
The leaders of the party do not admit that its mission is 
ended or its work done, and predict an increased vote for 
their ticket. 

The Populist party attained to its maximum of strength 
and prestige in 1892, when it carried several states, elected 
senators and representatives, governors and state lawmak- 
ers, and polled a million votes for its presidential candi- 
date, Weaver. Since then it has been impossible to ascer- 
tain definitely either its numerical or moral strength. 


In 1896 the Populists “fused” with the Democrats and 
supported Bryan for the presidency, though they had a ticket 
of their own. Many of them, however, voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket and this affected the “straight” Populist vote. 
In 1900 the Populists again fused with the Democrats and 
only one faction, called “the middle-of-the-road” Popu- 
lists, put a ticket in the field. The vote for that ticket was 
small, but as an index it was of no value. In the last presi- 
dential election the Populists acted on their own account 
again, as in 1902, but they polled only 117,000 votes. The 
explanation that was given at the time was that the great 
popularity of the Roosevelt policies had caused many thou- 
sands of western Populists to return to the Republican 
party. 

This year the political conditions are likely to be pecu- 
liar. The great parties stand for progressive policies, a new 
party, the Independence, is in the field, and much that is 
found in the Populist platform is not as strange and radical 
to the average man as it once was. Between the Independ- 
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ence and Populist principles the difference is not easily 
discoverable, except that the latter party demands legisla- 
tion depriving federal courts of the power of nullifying acts 
of Congress approved by the executive, which is a very 
bold and “new” proposal. 

As we have already said, there will be a number of 
“minor” parties in the field this year, and whether they 
represent real needs and sentiments only the returns can 
tell us. 


Sy 
The Old-Age Pension Problem 


In France the parliamentary majority has served notice 
on the ministry that the bill providing for old-age pensions 
for workmen and certain other classes must be passed this 
year. It has been before parliament for three years, and 
has been amended and re-amended a number of times, the 
senate insisting on restrictions and limitations to prevent 
excessive demands on the national treasury. 

Concessions have at last been made by both chambers, 
and the bill will doubtless become law. Under it employers 
and employes will be required to make annual payments into 
the pension fund,andthestate will not only care for and invest 
the fund but contribute certain sums from its own revenues. 
Not more than $20,000,000 a year is to be contributed at 
present, though eventually the state’s contribution may reach 
higher figures. No political group in France opposes the 
bill in principle, but the question uf cost terrifies many of 
the moderate politicians. How can the republic find money 
for such social reforms when the resources of taxation are 
exhausted and the navy and army constantly require fresh 
sacrifices in view of Germany’s swelling defence budgets 
and the failure of all plans to limit military expenditures 
or armaments? Besides, if workmen and farm laborers are 
to be pensioned at the age of 65, will not those now cx- 
cluded raise the bitter cry of neglect and discrimination, and 
will not the next agitation be for “universal” pensions? 
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In England the French scheme, with contributions from 
the workmen and certain moral tests, is very unpopular. 
Some are indeed advocating similar systems, but the labor 
party and the advanced liberals demand a “noncontributory” 
and universal system at the expense of the whole nation. 
The government has pledged itself to introduce a pension 
bill and make at least a modest beginning. It is being se- 
verely attacked in some quarters for this “weak surrender 
to socialism,” as some writers put it, but in point of fact 
there is as much sentiment for old-age pensions among the 
tories as there is among the liberals. What the outsome 
of the discussion will be no one has attempted to foretell, 
but it is certain that even the lords will sanction a reason- 
able pension system. 

Canada, in spite of her youth, has felt the need of some 
such system, in order to encourage thrift and do away with 
the dread of destitution in old age. Her government has 
proposed an annuity plan that involves no contribution from 
the public treasury. In the United States legislatures have 
discussed proposals for voluntary and compulsory pension 
systems, though nowhere has the stage of action been 
reached. The world over the old-age pension problem is re- 
garded as vital and pressing, and only the military burdens 
under which the leading nations stagger prevent large and 
liberal pension schemes from being offered by the great 
parties. 


bs Saal 


England’s New Premier and Reconstructed 
Cabinet 

The resignation of the premiership by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was not unexpected when it came, for the 
late premier’s health had been bad for many months and 
his grave condition had necessitated prolonged absence. Nor 
was the promotion of Mr. Herbert H. Asquith, chancellor 
of the exchequer, to the premiership a surprise. Mr. As- 
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Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, new John Morley, who has accepted 
Prime Minister of England. a Peerage. He retains his po- 
sition as Secretary for India. 


Winston Churchill, President The Hon. David Lloyd George, 
of the Board of Trade. new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 
Changes in the English Cabinet necessitated by the retirement 
of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, formerly Prime Min- 
ister. 
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quith had been the leader of the liberals in the commons 
during the premier’s enforced vacations and had been re- 
garded as the strongest and most masterful man in the lib- 
eral government. He was the “logical candidate” for the 
position, though John Morley—now Viscount Morley, 
strangely enough, for who would have believed that Mr. 
Morley would accept a title and a transfer to the House of 
Lords ?—was held by many in greater esteem for his literary 
gifts and his philosophical temper, his intellectual and 
winning candor. 

Regret at the retirement of the aged and lovable Sir 
Henry, a man of rare political tact, courage, _fidel- 
ity to conviction, and ample experience, was _ sin- 
cere and general, yet all felt that the liberal party had reached 
a critical stage and needed more firm and aggressive leader- 
ship. Mr. Asquith is a man of positive views and direct 
methods. He may not succeed as a composer and harmon- 
izer of factional differences ; he may be lacking in diplomacy 
and suavity; but he will fight the opposition as hard as it 
was ever fought and if success be possible to his party in 
parliament and at the polls he is the man to win it. 

Mr. Asquith, it is true, is an imperialist and an “old 
school” liberal. He is supposed to have but little sympathy 
with “social legislation” and reform through regulation 
and political action. There are those who predict a rupture 
between his friends and the radical wing of the party over 
labor and other advanced legislation. But he has given two 
of the best places in his reconstructed cabinet to younger and 
more ardent liberals—to Mr. Lloyd George, the Welshman, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. Both are progressive and bold, 
and both believe that no modern government can long com- 
mand confidence without enlisting and holding what a com- 
petent political observer has described as “the emotional 
and imaginative forces which are the dynamic agent in pol- 
itics.” 


It is practically certain that Mr. Asquith will continue 
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the policies of his predecessor and endeavor to realize the 
program as originally outlined. He will have to satisfy the 
radicals and the working classes; he will be forced to bow 
to conditions and overcome some of his personal objections 
to “paternalism,” and this all the more on account of the 
palpable readiness of the tory party to outbid the liberals 
in “social reform.” In short, during the remainder of the 
life of the present parliament no departure of moment in 
liberal policy is to be anticipated. 

The major questions to be dealt with are these: educa- 
tion, temperance and the licensing of saloons, an eight-hour 
day for coal miners, Irish university education, housing of 
the poor in the congested cities, and old-age pensions. Op- 
position to most of these and other liberal measures has de- 
veloped sufficiently to indicate more than one contest between 
the Commons and the Lords. The liquor trade is furiously 
fighting the attempt.to abolish, after a period of sixteen 
years, the curious English idea of a “vested property right” 
in a saloon license, and the more extreme organs of the 
trade argue that the state has no more right to take away 
property in the form of license to sell liquor than to take 
away franchises granted in perpetuity of freehold titles. 
The “trade” is wealthy and powerful and commands votes. 
Among the middle-class taxpayers there is dissatisfaction 
with the pension scheme and other “social reform” proposals 
of the liberals, who are charged with surrendering to labor 
and radicalism. 

Thus, the new cabinet will have more than one storm 
to weather, and another series of defeats in by-elections 
would hamper and discourage it. Yet it cannot dissolve par- 
liament with a barren record and must endeavor to realize 
the promises upon which the liberal party was placed in 
power at the last election. If the Lords shall annul and 
veto most of the government’s major bills, that very fact 
will give the liberals a paramount issue for the next cam- 
paign. Premier Asquith is committed to restriction of up- 
per-house power, and is certain to “force the fighting.” 
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Clouds in the Far East 

Immediately after the conclusion of peace between 
Japan and Russia there was much talk of “the Japanization 
of China.” The yellow race, it was thought, would welcome 
the leadership of the victorious Japanese and avail them- 
selves of their moral and military prestige in a pacific but 
determined movement against western encroachments. For 
a time the facts appeared to justify this forecast, but of 
late the developments have been conducive to anything 
but harmony and unity among the yellow races. 

In the first place, China feels that the principles of 
the Portsmouth treaty have not been carried out either by 
Japan or Russia. The “armies” have indeed evacuated 
Manchuria, but owing to the railroad interests of these pow- 
ers in their respective “spheres” and the number of soldiers 
deemed necessary as guards, China finds a good deal of 
Manchuria still under Russian or Japanese control. She is 
far from being master in her own house. All sorts of 
claims to administrative control, to exclusive rights of rail- 
road and commercial development, to control postal facili- 
ties are set up by the powers named, and Chinese sov- 
ereignty is only aname. The United States has had to chal- 
lenge, throught its consul at Harbin, Mr. Fisher, 
the assumption of political power by the Japan- 
ese and Russians in Manchuria. Theoretically the 
Manchurian railroads owned and operated by Rus- 
sia and Japan are industrial and commercial enter- 
prises ; they may not be used for political purposes, and they 
carry no title to “zones,” such as the United States ac- 
quired in Panama. But in practice it is difficult to separate 
railroad administration from politics and territorial con- 
trol, especially in view of the number of soldiers, guards, 
workmen, and others attracted to the Manchurian centers 
by construction work. And it is believed that Japan and 
Russia are supporting each other in their claims under their 
railroad grants and leases not only as against the Peking 
government but as against neutral powers concerned in the 
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preservation of the open door and the territorial integrity 
of China. According to some Far Eastern correspondents, 
indeed, neither Japan nor Russia intends to leave Manchu- 
ria, so that the war may have for its sole result the “di- 
vision” of the territory which Russia had tried to annex 
with her late enemy, at the expense of China. Whether the 
western powers can prevent this, or have the desire and in- 
tention of doing so, is open to doubt. Direct violations of 
the “open-door” principles, or of equality or commercial 
opportunity, by either of these powers would be resented, 
but encroachments on China’s sovereign rights under tech- 
nical claims and subterfuges are relatively safe at present. 
Meanwhile other causes of friction have arisen between 
Japan and China, notably the seizure by the latter of a 
trading vessel flying the former’s flag and bound for a Por- 
tuguese port in the Far East. The vessel carried arms and 
ammunition and was apparently engaged in lawful com- 
merce. But the Chinese officials contended that the arms 
were intended for insurgents and secret plotters in China 
and confiscated the whole cargo. Technically they were 
wrong, and were obliged to apologize humbly, pay for the 
cargo, release the vessel and salute the flag they had dis- 
honored. The Chinese felt, however, that the equities of 
the case was on their side, and Japan’s stern attitude of- 
fended them. A boycott of Japanese goods, vessels, and 
firms has been organized by merchants, and it is said to be 
assuming threatening proportions. So long as the boycott 
is passive the government cannot interfere, while Japan 
has no palpable grievance. It is admitted that serious losses 
could be inflicted on Japan by a lasting boycott, as she sells 
to China goods valued at scores of millions, goods for which 
she can have no better and no readier purchaser. Hostility 
and ill will are inevitably engendered by such reprisals and 
popular conflicts, and in fact there is already too much evi- 
dence of a growing dislike of Japan in China. The “Asia 
contra Mundum” menace that some fear is not taking shape 
in a manner to vindicate the gloomy prophets, though the 
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situation itself in the extreme East is big with danger and 
mischief. 


i” 
NOTE AND COMMENT. 


_ The following correspondence published recently in Collier’s has 
excited much comment throughout the country. In this, the annual 
civic number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, it seems appropriate to re- 
print the correspondence as an indication of the growing civic 
spirit in this country, the spirit which will make possible the suc- 
cess of the campaign against the billboard nuisance and corruption 
in city government to which the pages of this magazine are de- 
voted. Mr. Kent is a public spirited citizen of Chicago. 

From Mr. Kent, donating 295 acres of woodland to the Gov- 
ernment: 

“Hon. James R. GarFie.p, Secretary Interior, U. S. 

“Dear Sir—I herewith enclose a deed of gift to a tract of 
land in Marin County, California, more fully described by accom- 
panying documents, and request that you accept it as provided for 
by the Act of June 8, 1906. . . . 

“After having traveled over a large part of the open country 
in the United States, I consider this tract, with its beautiful trees, 
ferns, wild flowers, and shrubs, as the most attractive bit of wilder- 
ness I have ever seen. 

“In tendering it I request that it be known as Muir Woods, 
in honor of John Muir. . ‘ 
“Yours respectfully, 

“Witttam Kent.” 

From President Roosevelt, accepting the gift: 

“Tue Waite House, Washington. 

“My dear Mr. Kent—I thank you most heartily for this singu 
larly generous and public-spirited action on your part. All Ameri- 
cans who prize the natural beauties of the country and wish to see 
them preserved undamaged, and especially those who realize the 
literally unique value of the groves of giant trees, must feel that 
you have conferred a great and lasting benefit upon the whole 
country. 

“T have a very great admiration for John Muir; but after all, 
my dear sir, this is your gift. No other land than that which you 
give is included in this tract of nearly 300 acres, and I should 
greatly like to name the monument the Kent Monument if you 
will permit it. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

From Mr. Kent, concerning vain men who make gifts: 

“To THE PreEsIDENT, Washington. 

“My dear Mr. Roosevelt—I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for your message of appreciation, and hope and believe it 
will strengthen me to go on in an attempt to save more of the 
precious and vanishing glories of nature for a people too slow of 
perception. 

“Your kind suggestion of a change of name is not one that 
I can accept. So many millions of better people have died for- 
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gotten that to stencil one’s own name on a benefaction seems to 
carry with it an implication of mundane immortality, as being 
something purchasable. 

“IT have five good, husky boys that I am trying to bring up 
to a knowledge of democracy and to a realizing sense of the rights 
of the ‘other fellow,’ doctrines which you, sir, have taught with 
more vigor and effect than any man in my time. If these boys 
cannot keep the name of Kent alive, I am willing it should be 
forgotten. 

“I have this day sent you by mail a few photographs of Muir 
Woods, and trust that you will believe, before you see the real 
thing (which I hope will be soon), that our nation has acquired 
something worth while. 

“Yours truly, 
“Wittram Kent.” 


From the President: 
“Tue Wuite House, Washington. 


“My dear Mr. Kent—By George! you are right. It is enough 
to do the deed and not to desire, as you say, to ‘stencil one’s own 
name on the benefaction.’ Good for you, and for the five boys who 
are to keep the name of Kent alive! I have four who I hope will 
do the same thing by the name of Roosevelt. Those are awfully 
good photos. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
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One of the unnoticed influences on the growth of sentiment 
in favor of civic beauty in this country, has been the grouping of 
college and university buildings. Small colleges, in particular, have 
as a rule, perhaps more or less unconsciously, taken advantage of 
natural sites, usually selecting some commanding position, and 
arranging their buildings to give the effect of a picture. This re- 
sult of educational ideals is noteworthy, while the elaborate modern 
grouping plans of the larger universities from California east- 
ward form a distinct contribution to public taste. A general plan 
officially approved and adopted by the board of trustees of Penn- 
sylvania State College during the past year makes this comment 
pertinent. The repost by Charles N. Lowrie, landscape architect, 
proposes as few changes as possible in existing conditions and a 
plan for gradual development over a long term of years. The 
central feature is a grouping of strictly public buildings in a ter- 
raced quadrangle, with six secondary groups to right and left 
above and below, all tributary but each complete in itself. 
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The constitutionality of the Des Moines plan of city government 
has within the last few months been sustained by the Iowa supreme 
court. A discussion of this plan will be found in the pages of this 
magazine. It is interesting to note that Cedar Rapids is also test- 
ing the Des Moines plan. 





Billboards Versus Beauty 


Public Indictments of the Billboard—Abuses 
Doomed — Camera Testimony — Lessons from 
Abroad—What Has Been and Can Be Done— 
Progress of Anti-Billboard Campaign. 


Public sentiment against billboard abuses in the United 
States is finding expression in legislation and court decisions, 
as well as in the declared attitude of individuals and organ- 
izations. The growth of opposition to what is popularly 
and properly called the billboard nuisance, is one of the most 
striking developments of the past year. It remains to be 
determined how far higher courts will go in bringing bill- 
boards under legal definition as nuisances ; this issue is clear- 
ly drawn in California At the same time various attempts 
at regulation, control, taxation, suppression, and boycott of 
billboard offenders have been made in city and country in 
response to agitation. 

In this annual Civic Number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
we bring together material to indicate the progress of this 
movement, giving place chiefly to valuable and timely infor- 
mation from The American Civic Association in its notewor- 
thy leadership of forces against despoilers of civic beauty. 





Why Billboard Advertising as at 


Present Conducted is Doomed” 
By J. Horace McFarland 


President American Civic Association. 


should define good advertising an an economical method 
| of securing favorable attention to persons, places or 
articles. For this discussion I construe billboards to in- 
clude all forms of outdoor advertising display not relating 
to business conducted on the premises. 

To advertising in general I can certainly enter no ob- 
jection. On the contrary, I believe good advertising should 
be regarded as a vast educational force, influential for real 
progress. It is to billboard advertising, as at present con- 
ducted that objection is made. The root of the objection 
is not that it is advertising, of a sort, but that it is destruc- 
tive of civic beauty and of natural beauty; that it is ob- 
trusive and therefore offensive ; that it educates in bad taste 
and in ugliness just when there is the strong beginning of 
a nation-wide movement toward good taste and beauty. Fur- 
ther, it is urged that present-day billboard advertising de- 
creases property values, and frequently makes foolish and 
ineffective great public efforts and expenditures—as, for 
instance, when a vast Pabst beer sign completely dominates 
an entrance to Philadelphia’s many million-dollar Fair- 
mount Park. 

It is the unreasonable obtrusiveness of existing bill- 
board effort that creates the primary objection and works 
toward the eventual destruction of the signs. Where, in 
New York, for instance, has the sign man shown respect 
for public or private beauty, or any lack of desire to thrust 
his private gain-making enterprise upon all of the public 
not totally blind? The signs flaunt toward heaven, day and 





_, *From an address at a dinner of the Sphinx Club (of adver- 
tising men), New York City. 
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night, and bitterly does the billposter resent the city’s effort 
to keep him down to legal limits or to a decent height. 

Do we ride on the surface cars? He boasts before 
our eyes that “the service we offer would discount the moon 
as a billboard.” 

Does the subway carry us? We are accompanied all 
the way by signs, and we are flanked by them, to the con- 
fusion and almost exclusion of the names of the stations, 
as we enter and depart. 

Seek we the elevated? With difficulty do we discern 
the legend “up-town trains” hidden between boxes of Royal 
Baking Powder as we climb the dingy stairways. All sorts 
of color horrors meet us on the narrow space of the plat- 
form, where we cannot safely shut our eyes, and the trains 
depart between significant suggestions of Quaker Oats and 
Cascarets on one side, and Postum and Peruna on the other! 

But recently the Fifth avenue stages resembled large 
bags of Bull Durham, periodically topped with the hats of 
the ladies who ride on them, while one ascended to the up- 
per deck through a corkscrew of American tobacco. Here 
the limit was reached, even the New York worm turned, 
and the signs came off, obedient to an outraged public opin- 
ion reflected by a just judge. 

But leaving the metropolis, do we escape the signs? 
Hardly ; they are worse outside. To be sure, Liberty does 
not yet display a Rust-proof Corset, and the great Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central railroads shut out the ad- 
vertising men from their terminals. But several much 
weaker railroads eke out their scanty incomes by forcing 
their patrons to endure signs and slot machines with their 
other inefficiencies. Along the roads, however, all are alike 
begirt with whiskey, phonographs, fly screens, corsets, to- 
bacco, beer and razors, often to the second and third tiers 
of shouting signs, between which one can but seldom see 
the landscape, because of the prevailing signscape—from 
which there is no escape! 

The sun sets behind Crystal Domino sugar, and going 
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The Poster Nuisance on Trees. 
Capital Park, Harrisburg, Pa., showing the treatment of trees 
in a political campaign. In many instances nails two and three 
inches long were used in fastening the posters 
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Twenty-third and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
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Opposite the Boston Common. 


Corner of Boylston and Tremont streets, Boston, Mass. (now 
removed). 











Invasion of Panama Canal Zone. 


Billboards near Railroad Station, City of Panama, Panama. 
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A.—Billboards at Mount Ida Lake, Troy, N. Y., shutting out a 
beautiful Lake View. (See “B” 






for the scene later.) 


















west, should one’s eyes open in the early morning to view 





the famous Horseshoe Curve in the Pennsylvania Alle 






ghenies, he will find the mountain scenery punctuated by 



















Harvard beer and cheap clothing. His sense of outrage 
will not decrease when he learns that the great Pennsylva 
nia Railroad abhors these signs, and does all in its power to 
prevent their indecent intrusion upon its enterprise. 

Let the traveler indulge in no hope that the awe-in- 
spiring grandeur of Niagara will daunt the vandals, for he 
sees the Falls with Coca Cola on the side, while Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder hangs over the great gorge. 

The famed beauties of America are hardly accessible 
to the traveler upon any railroad near large cities save as 





he may realize that they are behind the predominating bill 
boards. Is it any wonder that a dialect artist, George \ 
Hobart has written thus: { 


“Mein Lieber Son, Looey—I haf receifed your letter fron 
New Haven, und I notice vot you say dot your firm will spend next 
year someding like fife hunnert t’ousand dollars in atwertising. 

“Atwertising is der incubator which hatches der golden egg 
Looey, but at der same time I hate to see it stuck, like a lot of 
second-hand court plaster, all ofer der face of nature. 























B.—After the Removal of the Billboards along the Shore of Mount 
Ida Lake, Troy, N. Y. (See “A.’) 





“I luff to read der atwertisements in der newspapers and 
magazines, but I also luff to be able to stop reading dem ven der 
supper bell rings, vich is not der case dese days if you vas travel 
ing on der railroads. 

“T dink der idea of changing a green hillside into a lecture 
on indichestion, und making all der pretty trees along der road 
side point der branches in der direction of a drug store was wrong, 
but mebbe I haf too much poetieness in my weins und not enough 
pitzness. 

“TI took a ledle trip to Philadelphia on der cars last week, 
und it vas den dot dis idea struck me mit such forcibleness dot I 
haf to pull down der blind. 

“T begun to look ouid der window to admire all der geography 
vich vas rushing py, und pefore I could see two spruce trees und 
abouid eighteen blades of grass a large sign chumped before my 
eyes und set, ‘Sadust Fritters—Der New Breakfast Food—Vunce 
Swallowed, Nefer Forgotten.’ 

“T vinked my eyes a cubble of times und took annudder look, 
and dare, spread carelessly ofer der map, vas a sign vich set, 
‘Blonde Pills for Brainy People—Try Vun Box Und You Vill Nefer 
ry Annudder.’ 

“T dodged my eyes back into der car und glanched dem cau- 
tiously ouid der window on de uder side of der car, dare I saw it, 
Drink Binglebaur’s Viskey—All Judges Say It Makes Trade 
Lifely.’ 

“For ten minutes I sat dare mit my eyes close-fisted, und den 
[ took a ledle peep ouid der window,—vich resulted in a sign vich 
set, ‘Smoke Yellowfinger’s Cigaroots Und Die Lingering But Dopey.’ 

“Den I began to argue der matter mit myself und I came to 
der conclusioning dot der train vas still in der heart of cifilization, 
und ven ve reached der real country de landscape would assert its 
rights und begin to happen. 
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“Den I counted 350 mit my 
eyes closed, und den, remoofing 
my fingers slowly, slowly. slow 
ly, I took a sly glance ofer 
board. 

“Vot I saw vas a big sign 
saying dese solemn vords, ‘Be 
a Good Chooser Und Chew 
Chawington’s Choo-Chooder 
Gum Dot Doand Come Off.’ 

“ ‘Surely,’ I vispered to my- 
self, mit my back to der vin- 
dow, ‘surely dare vas a wisi 
tation on Nature here at vun 
time vich mvst half left some 
landscape behind it, but vare 
is it now?’ 

“Dus in deep t’ought, mit 
both hands pressed hard ofer 
my eyes, I sat dare for abouid 
half an hour, und den, mit der 
swiftness of der turtle dove 
I tro both glances orid of. der 
window. 


Waste Can with Wilson Whis 
key Advertisement, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“Vas it landscape pure and simple vich met der glances? 
Nein. It vas a sign vich set dese few but pitter vords : 
“*Children, dear in any case, 
Doan’d drive nails in mother’s face. 
If you do und she should scream, 
Try Mike Schmidt’s Complexion Cream.’ 


“Now, I ask you, Looey, is it possible for a olt-fashioned man 
to lead a refined life in such a atmosphere as dese? 

“I ask you, Looey. 

“Yours mit luff—D. Dinkelspiel.” 

The church does not escape the billboards. I printed 
in a national magazine a picture of a large right-angled 
stand next a church in Memphis, receiving in consequence 
an indignant letter from a trustee of that church, who as- 
serted that the billboards were fully three feet away from 
the building. In Worcester they are closer, and in another 
city the objection of certain church authorities to a great 
spread across the street was promptly responded to by the 
doubling of the height of the billboards. A church in New- 
ark was constrained to build a high fence to shut out re- 
peated theatrical posters, after ineffectual remonstrance. 

The school affords fine proximity for the advertising 











ews 





“Colonne Moris” for Theater News Vender’s Kiosk. 
and other Amusement Posters. 
HINTS FROM PARIS. 

of “White Slave” dramatics, whiskey and tobacco, and the 
sign men take refuge behind the constitutional right of every 
man to insult his neighbor to the limit, whenever there is 
objection to his large displays of the seamy things of life 
before children. What attractiveness for the small boy has 
the school book under his arm in comparison with the great 
letters and loud pictures of breakfast foods and crime he 
lingers to read on the way? 

Our national capital city, owned by us all, and typify- 
ing our development and our aspirations, furnishes a fine 
field for the billboard advertisers. From the entrance to 
the Capitol Grounds on Pennsylvania avenue one must 
see a great right-angled line of signs, while there is no way 
to view the near-by Garfield monument without taking in 
a background of billboards. 

Such is the way in which billboard advertising is at 
present conducted. Should its intrusions progress in only 
the proportionate growth of the past decade, we may yet 
see the Brooklyn Bridge presenting the virtues of Wilson’s 
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Whiskey. Why not? One of the main bridges between the 
two halves of Greater Pittsburg now holds forth the virtues 
of a cure for piles. 


The New York City Hall would be a fine stand for 
enterprising announcements, and there can be no logical 
objection to having posters hung on it, as it is owned by the 
people no more than is the sign-hung Subway. The 
mayor of the city of Niagara Falls told me of the regret 
with which he had turned down an offer of a thousand dol- 
lars a week to throw Coca Cola on the face of the cataract 
by search-light during last summer’s vulgar illumination. 
He may be persuaded to yield this year, being encouraged 
by a new power attack now proceeding on this greatest of 
American scenic glories. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado has been dedicated 
by the President as a great national monument, within a 
few weeks; but if we are progressive, and billboards con- 
tinue to progress, why cannot a future president see the 
good business of permitting a spread for Burrowes Rustless 
Screens or Ingersoll’s Dollar Watches across its wondrous 
cliffs? The Palisades of the Hudson have not escaped de- 
partment-store labels! 


But I do not believe any man present will live to see 
the Mammoth Cave hung with electrically illuminated an- 
nouncements of Plymouth Pants, nor will the White House 
at, Washington ever be painted free with the yellow and 
black of Castoria. The people will not much longer endure 
the ignominy of unchecked billboard ugliness, and Greater 
New York will soon pay less than seven million dollars as 
annual tribute to the billboard desecration of civic elegance 
now existing. 

The rising tide of indignation will sweep away the 
signs. Public opinion in America is dominant, and when 
aroused, resistless. The people are thinking and speaking 
now, in respect to billboard intrusions, and they have sev- 
eral ways of making themselves heard effectively, even 
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though every ugly billboard in America might be protected 
by laws at this moment. 

The legal protection of billboards is manifested in the 
doctrine that a man may not be disturbed in doing what 
he pleases with his own property, unless he creates a nui- 
sance, and in the further doctrine that at present a billboard 
is not a public nuisance. 

Under the first doctrine, I may erect any horror on my 
own premises, so long as it is a scentless and silent horror. 
It must not smell evilly, to annoy my neighbor’s nose, for 
that would be creating a legally restrainable nuisance. It 
must not be vociferously noisy, to annoy my neighbor’s 
ears, for that also would be creating a legally restrainable 
nuisance. It may be as ugly as I can make it, as vulgar as 
will pass the police regulations, as intrusive as would be a 
salesman who shouted in my ear the merit of his wares 
every time I looked his way, and yet it will be strictly legal, 
for it only annoys the sense of sight, not yet supposed to 
be worth protecting by law. 

But even these legal defenses of the billboards are weak- 
ening under the steady even if slow growth of public in- 
dignation. One jurist has crossed the line, and, in deciding 
as constitutional and proper under the police power an or- 
dinance prohibiting billboards in the residence town of East 
San Jose, California, Judge Welch declared the billboards 
a public nuisance, adding these significant words: 

“A glaring billboard, advertising, for instance, ‘Budweiser 
Beer,’ set opposite a man’s house in a vacant lot, bordering upon a 
public highway in a country town devoted to homes, is just as of- 
fensive to the immediate residents as would be the maintenance 
of a pigsty giving forth offensive odors or the maintenance of a 
stonebreaking machine, or the chime of hoarse bells. In principle 
there is no difference between them. . . . 

“It would be a singular result of our law if relief could not 
be had against the maintenance, for purely advertising purposes, of 
an uncouth billboard erected opposite my house, having printed upon 
it grotesque advertisements of wines, beers, and whiskies, and con- 
stantly, hourly and daily, a detriment to my property, and a serious 
injury to the feelings of myself and my family. 


“Happily, there is a strong crusade in full swing all over this 
country against the further maintenance of bill and sign boards,—a 
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crusade that can only end, as all crusades have ended looking to the 
betterment of mankind, in the final downfall of this damaging kind 
of business. .” (See article reviewing this case in other pages 
of this magazine.) 

In the same state, Judge Bordwell has affirmed the 
validity of an ordinance of the city of Los Angeles, taxing 
billboards by the square foot, while declaring unconstitu- 
tional a very drastic enactment limiting height and location 
and requiring consent of neighboring property owners. In 
reporting this decision as “A Sweeping Victory,” Mr. Mc- 
Manus of the New York Billposter asserts, “Public senti- 
ment against billboards in Los Angeles was very strong. 

Women have been especially active in this cam- 
paign.” He overlooks Judge Bordwell’s evident regret at 
the extreme regulations which he had to decide against, 
and his strong words about the signs as follows: 


“Tt cannot be denied that billboards themselves are unattrac- 
tive, and that in fact they do materially mar the general beauty 
of the city, ‘being positively shocking to the educated esthetic 
sense, shaming both the advertiser and the designer.’ ” 


Many other evidences might be cited of the pro- 
ceeding change in the judicial view of billboards. Judge 
Welch’s position that billboards are a public nuisance needs 
to be sustained by only a few more advancing jurists, to 
place the whole fabric of expensive ugliness in jeopardy. 
It should be noted by any interested that nuisances are not 
reduced by law—they are simply abolished, upon proper 
proof of existence and the resulting injury from their ex- 
istence. So the intemperance of the advertising interests 
which exploit the noisy billboard is the strongest present force 
toward their complete abolition. The billboard interests 
defeated a billboard local option measure in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature last year. Next year it may be prohibition 
and not local option they must fight. 

There is another way in which the billboards are work- 
ing toward their doom of abolition. It is the complete in- 
consistency of blatant billboards with city beauty. That 
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city beauty is increasing no man who has eyes can deny. 
That it will continue to increase, because a people of in- 
creasing education and culture want it to increase, is ob- 
vious. As I have said before, where does the billboard 
come in, in the City Beautiful? I doubt the existence of 
great signs in the heavenly city, for of it John the Reve- 
lator says: “There shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination.” That 
the brimstone city has plenty of billboards is very likely, and 
that some advertisers are preparing for a permanent dis- 
play in that vicinity can be deduced from their extensions 
of fire-proof signs. 


We have some examples of great civic beauty in Eu- 
ropean cities. Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Venice, draw 
thousands of visitors from America annually, and they 
spend millions of American money to see cities in which 
the billboard as we know it is completely absent. Travel 
to South America is increasing, and those who return full 
of the glories of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres tell us 
that there are no billboards there. Even London and all 
England, sign-boarded to the very skies, have revolted 
against the ignominy of it, and Parliament has, as the re- 
sult of a fourteen-year battle, passed a restrictive law of 
a broad character. Thus the whole civilized world, save 
America, has seen the incompatibility of billboards and 
beauty, and has made good business out of the beauty we 
pay so much travel money to see by keeping out the bill- 
boards. 

We are sure, in America, to soon see the economic waste 
of general city ugliness, and when we see it clearly, the bill- 
boards will fall, and fall rapidly. 


Yet another, and a very strong and immediately ef- 
fective reason for believing billboard advertising as at pres- 
ent conducted, to be doomed, is the underlying purpose of 
advertising, and the good sense and business acumen of the 
advertisers who now support it. The National Biscuit 
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Company does not erect great signs to create ugliness, or 
in a spirit of boastfulness ; it sets up its constructions solely 
to sell Uneeda Biscuit. The Crystal Domino people have 
an idea that their boards on the Newark meadows will help 
to sell sugar, or they would not be there. 

An awful whiskey sign at Harper’s Ferry has been 
spotted on the beauty of the Virginia hills solely to increase 
the high-ball habit, and not for the primary purpose of 
desecrating historic scenery. All of these advertisers are 
under the belief or persuasion that billboard advertising pays, 
or they would not so advertise. 


Now when these acute gentlemen realize that the pub- 
lic distaste for the intrusions of the billboard has reached 
the point of making a great display effective as a means 
of actually restricting trade, they will stop, and stop sud- 
denly. 

I contend that this point has been reached now, and that 
the majority of billboards are ineffective in winning busi- 
ness, while some are actually chasing it away. Coming 
from Washington I was sitting opposite a total stranger in 
a dining car while the train crossed the Susquehanna River. 
The gentleman opposite had ordered whiskey, and was rais- 
ing the glass to his lips when we passed a great sign, 
stretched across a green-clad island in the river, reading 
“Wilson’s Whiskey—That’s All.” Down came the glass, 
and out came hot words: “That will be all for me, d— it!” 

Mr. McManus has called attention to the strong public 
sentiment against billboards in Los Angeles, and he speaks 
of the women in the crusade against the billboards. I have 
heard another billboard man say that women bought ninety 
per cent. of the articles advertised on billboards. If that 
is true, and the women are outraged at the billboards, is 
billboard advertising good to attract women? 

In Cincinnati an active committee of the strong or- 
ganization known as the Business Men’s Club has induced 
three hundred local billboard advertisers to quit, so as to 
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help make Cincinnati beautiful. Is it at all likely that these 
business men will lose by abandoning ugliness? 

The United States Government has tried and aban- 
doned billboards as a means of attracting enlistments in 
the Marine Corps. The boards didn’t bring the boys! 

It will be noted that billboards are largely us@ by to- 
bacco, beer, and whiskey men. It might be supposed that 
these articles, appealing to men primarily, could be sold by 
this means of publicity if anything could. Yet listen to these 
editorial paragraphs from the trade organ, Tobacco, printed 
December 26 and January 2: 


“Now Tobacco is free to admit that it believes that in a meas- 
ure the stand taken by the newspapers against billboard advertising 
is economically sound. 

“The trade has expended millions of dollars in that form of 
publicity in the past twenty-five or thirty years, and while there 
may have been a time when it proved profitable Tobacco is of the 
opinion that it is at least an open question whether billboards can 
be advantageously employed in exploiting cigars, cigarettes, and to- 
bacco at the present day. .. . 

“Tobacco is satisfied that as a general proposition the concern 
whose advertising appropriation amounts to but a few thousand 
dollars a year might just as well kindle a bonfire with the money 
as to invest it in posters on the billboards.” 


Theaters are supposed to find the billboards indispensa- 
ble. Yet note these editorial words from the Dramatic 
Mirror of February 8: 


“Every theater manager who employs the billboard in compe- 
tition with the many other interests that seek this means of ad- 
vertising is interested in the phases of public opinion forming on 
the subject of such displays, and thus it is pertinent to chronicle 
some of the later manifestations against this sort of publiciity. 

“Theater managers derive comparatively little return from this 
form of advertising, it is believed, owing to the mass of adver- 
tisements of various commodities that distract the eye gn the bill- 
boards. Vast spaces devoted to a single object alone are reasonably 
effective, but a sentiment against such advertising is growing. It 
is safe to say, in the case of theaters, that one-half the amount 
spent upon billboards would get better results if placed in the news- 
papers. And time may make the newspapers the sole medium for 
much of the advertising now spread upon the billboards.” 


An experiment was made for a few weeks during the 
last summer by the American Civic Association, in hav- 
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ing distributed through the codperation of the authorities 
it the American Park at Niagara Falls cards asking for 
an expression as to the great signs displayed on the Cana- 
dian side by American advertisers. The cards were handed 
to visitors as they left Goat Island, so that the test might 
be a fair one. The card expressed no opinions, and asked 
the following questions: 

“Have you noticed the advertising signs on the Canadian side 
of the Gorge near the end of the Steel-Arch Bridge?” 

“Do you find them, on the whole, pleasing or displeasing?” 

“Are you more likely to buy the articles advertised by reason 
of seeing these signs at Niagara Falls?” 

Barely two per cent. of the replies indicated any fav- 
rable interest in the signs. Some were indifferent; most 
were angered at what they had seen. Here are some replies: 

“T never use goods so advertised.” 

“The Coca Cola sign is worst. I will not buy Coca Cola.” 

“T hope they will be removed.” 

“Very objectionable.” 

“Will never buy these articles.” 

“T think such firms should be boycotted.” 

“The signs prejudice me against the manufactures.” 

“Detestable; it is like hanging an advertisement for chewing 
zum on statue of the Goddess Athene.” 

One manufacturer from Los Angeles says, “It is as fair for 


me as for all to not so deface beautiful scenery.” 
An Englishman says the “signs ought to be suppressed.” 


Many did not notice the signs at all, because of the 
impressiveness of the scenery. 

Now how much real advantage are those signs to Mr. 
Mennen and the Coca Cola people? 

I again insist that most billboard advertising is not 
good business, and that it has a decided tendency to be re- 
verse or repellant advertising. I have never heard that a 
drunken man was considered a good advertisement for a 
saloon. Indeed, in one case a saloonkeeper nearly had a 
fit because a wag pinned on the coat of a sleeping victim 
of booze who had remained in front of the premises a card 
reading, “Specimen of the Work Done Inside. Come In.” 

Consider, too, the company a billboard spread gets 
into. An article in the Minneapolis Journal reads: 
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“It is a crime for a girl to dress in men’s clothing on the 
street, and yet we permit the poster of ‘Anita, The Singing Girl,’ 
dressed as a man, to stare you in the face as you walk along the 
streets. Common decency prohibits women from entering saloons, 
where they can be seen at least, but we allow the cheap theater to 
publish pictures of ballet dancers, performing on a wine table at 
which are seated bloated saloon bums in their fine toggery. It is 
against the laws to carry a revolver, and yet our streets are rarely 
free from pictures of masked men holding up other men.” 


There may be, if I am mistaken as to the early doom of 
the billboard, some seriousness in the suggestion of the 


New York Tribune that the real motive for the invention 
of the airship was to enable suffering people to get away 
from the billboards. If a sarcastic cartoon in Puck should 
be taken as a suggestion, the ocean lane to Europe will not 
long remain free from the same sort of decoration that was 
inflicted on poor Dinkelspiel, for the idéa is to anchor im- 
mense billboards to a series of buoys all the way over the 
pond! 

The attitude of the whole press of the country on this 
subject is worth the attention of those who make the bill- 
board possible. It is unanimous, practically, against the 
enterprise, which, generally called the “billboard nuisance,” 
is sometimes cited as “the billboard evil.” From Seattle 
to Bangor, from Atlanta to Milwaukee, in cities large and 
cities small, in papers Republican and Democratic, tariff 
and free trade, religious and flippant, the newspaper voice 
is “the signs must go.” 

Notice the community activities reported against bill- 
boards in just a few localities. There are efforts to censor, 
tax, or abolish the nuisance now proceeding in Nashville, 
Newark, New York, Washington, Baltimore; in Providence, 
Pittsburg, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Louisville; in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Little Rock, and New Orleans; in Boston, Hart- 
ford, St. Louis, Colorado Springs, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. Springfield, North Adams, and Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, are fighting the signs, as also are Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Richmond, Indiana; Spartansburg, South Car- 
olina; Montgomery, Alabama. Greensboro, North Carolina, 
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has just passed a sharp restrictive ordinance, and scores of 
other communities are also active. 

Will inadequate laws long hamper such a mass of pub- 
lic sentiment as is thus evidenced from abating a nuisance? 
And what sort of a business is it that thus receives the 
objurgations of the press, the anathemas of the clergy, the 
protests of the women, the condemnation of the courts? 
Can it stand against the people who are trying to make 
America beautiful, against the educators who seek high 
ideals for the young, the law makers who are justly in- 
censed at its insolent defiance of the least attempt to restrain 
it or to regulate it, or to tax it equivalently with other prop- 
erty? 

To all this the associated billboard interests will pay 
the tribute of a passing sneer. The billboard organs take 
great satisfaction in calling all who oppose their so-called 
enterprise “fanatical reformers,” “notoriety seekers,” and 
the like. We “depend for prominence upon mussing-up 
other people’s affairs,” but they insist that all who believe 
in the city beautiful will “subside harmlessly and in time 
permanently.” One of these periodicals, Signs of the Times, 
thus settles the status of those who in New York dare to 
care for the beauty of the city: 


“Under the cloak of an ambiguous clan termed the Municipal 
Art Society, a malformation of men who wear women’s clothes and 
women who wear men’s clothes gather together now and then, when 
they can borrow the carfare, to consider ways and means of beauti- 
fying our city.” 

What an interesting and pathetic sight must be pre- 
sented when Robert W. DeForest and J. Pierpont Morgan, 
together with other members of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission, after donning clothing belonging to their wives, 
chase around hunting for carfare to take them to a meeting! 

To sneer at public spirit, to laugh at the suggestion of 
public beauty, to overlook the growth of the public opinion 
they are constantly irritating—what more could we ask of 
them? 
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Billboard advertising as now conducted is a_busi- 
ness of unfair and special privilege, seeking to ex- 
ploit for the benefit of a few the costly beauty of our 
cities while it destroys the natural beauty of our scenery. 
I do not believe twenty per cent. of those who make bill- 
boards possible have realized either the unfairness of the 
method or the inefficiency of the result. I believe they 
will so realize, and that soon, and that as good citizens no 
less than as good business men they will agree that the present 
billboard advertising is doomed, as it ought to be, because 
it is against good business and against good citizenship. 
That we may all see the early extinction of the obtrusive 
features of the billboards and come to such a sane and fair 
regulation of outdoor advertising as exists in many Euro- 
pean cities, is my earnest hope. 


Indictment Against the Billboard" 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
Vice-President American Civic Association. 


H, you’re from Pittsburg. I stopped in Pittsburg once, 
for a few hours when I had to wait for a train. It’s 


such a funny, ugly city, all covered with the queerest wooden 
fences with great big advertisements printed on them. That’s 
all I remember about Pittsburg,—its billboards and its hills.” 
This, Carolyn Prescott tells us, is a sample of conversation 
“handed out” to Pittsburgers, the home of the great Car- 
negie Art Institute. This same authority declares that there 
are billboards everywhere: Billboards on top of tall build- 
ings; billboards creeping over the high hills, winding their 
sinuous length like so many bizarre serpents; billboards 
stuck up in front of houses and gardens; billboards at the 


*Abridged from American Civic Association pamphlet. In 
the campaign against the billboard prior publication of parts of 
this indictment should be credited to The Craftsman and The Out- 
look. 
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entrance of the parks; billboards even defacing the ceme- 
teries. Everywhere one turns, there is the sight of some 
medicine that is warranted to cure everything from soften- 
ing of the brain to housemaid’s knee, or billboards demand- 
ing that we shall eat so and so, or drink so and so, or wear 
so and so, or go to such and such a place, if we would be 
happy. “We are so nauseated with the billboards that 
by the time we have reached our destination we have become 
so disgusted with what we have seen and read (for we can’t 
help reading them—it’s like the opium habit) that we 
wouldn’t patronize those firms who advertise on billboards 
if we had to do without the articles.” 

I wonder how many Carnegie Art Institutes it will take 
to offset such a condition of affairs? A very great many, 
for the one Pittsburg now has, with all its millions of en- 
dowment and beautiful collections, is not able to prevent 
the erection of one board, one hundred and forty feet long 
and twenty feet high, directly opposite the Institute itself. 
Nor has its presence prevented the desecration of its own 
beautiful pictures. La Fouche’s picture of “The Bath,” 
which received the first prize at the Interstate Art Exhibi- 
tion at the Institute last spring (1907), has been utilized 
as a subject “to inspire enthusiasm in modern plumbing.” 
Surely these desecrations may with entire appropriateness 
be termed “disfiguring curses to our not-too-pretty city.” 

The counts in the indictment against the billboard evil 
are fortunately being formulated and rapidly multiplied 
throughout the country. Each interest involved is pressing 
its charges with more and more vigor and relentlessness. 


FIRE DANGER AND MENACE TO HEALTH. 


The public officials, in the persons of the fire and police 
chiefs, are objecting on the ground that the billboard is a 
menace to the life, health and property of the community. 
Fire Chief Croker, of New York, maintains that they are a 
delay and a very great handicap to a fireman. He maintains 
that time and again his men have to cut their way through 
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the boards to get to a fire. But very slight reflection is 
needed to see how dangerous they are apt to be in large 
cities and in narrow streets. 

The fire chief of Janesville, Wis., is officially on record 
as opposed to billboards, and, in Buffalo, the city council 
has placed the abatement of those boards defined to be 
nuisances in charge of the fire bureau. 

Moreover, billboards, it is contended by some officials, 
help to communicate fire, and should be forbidden on the 
same ground that frame structures are forbidden in built-up 
sections of the average city. To allow billboards within 
the limits wherein frame structures are forbidden is an ob- 
vious inconsistency, which ought forthwith to be done away 
with without further debate. 

The police in some cities object because the boards af- 
ford a hiding place for fugitives and criminals, and sanitary 
officers and building inspectors object because the grounds 
behind billboards are likely to become nuisances. The Mem- 
phis Council recently enacted some much-needed protective 
and sanitary legislation including certain sections bearing 
on the billboard problem, the constitutionality of which was 
assailed, but eventually sustained by the Supreme Court. 
In the future, all billboards must be built three feet from 
the ground. This is primarily necessary for the purpose of 
sanitation. Many people have been using the space in the 
rear of extensive billboards as a common dumping-ground. 
Filth of all character has been deposited in such places be- 
cause they were screened from the streets. Various nui- 
sances have been committed, and the health of the city has 
been endangered. This is one of the reasons that led the build- 
ing inspector to begin his crusade in behalf of a healthier 
and safer arrangement for the construction of such boards. 
In this he had the codperation of the health department and 
some of the city officials in general. In addition to this, 
there are certain other regulations to be complied with, look- 
ing to the public safety. A number of boards have recently 
toppled over, and in two instances death was narrowly 
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averted. Hereafter all billboards, in addition to being built 
three feet from the ground, must be built upon posts 6x6 
inches where the sign is to be ten feet in height. 

This legislation does not go into the question of the 
moral or esthetic offensiveness of billboards, but it is signifi- 
cant in that it establishes a precedent that they are nuisances, 
because a danger, if unregulated, to the public health. 

Moreover, it furnishes a reply to one of the stock argu- 
ments of bill-posters, that they hide unpleasant spots and 
sights. A correspondent of a Pittsburg paper thus puts 
this side of the case: “Billboards have been called an eye- 
sore; but I leave it to any observant person if a picture, no 
matter how inartistic or crude, is worse than the usual litter 
of tin cans, garbage, stones, etc., generally to be found be- 
hind these same boards. Clean up the vacant lots so that 
the people will not want to hide them with hideous fences, 
and then talk about the harm done to one’s artistic princi- 
ples by the billboards.” 

Will those responsible for such a condition of affairs 
be the more likely to clean up if the litter is exposed, or 
if it is allowed to remain concealed behind a billboard? Bill- 
boards may cover up a lot of sins, but the wiser policy is to 
cure them, rather than multiply the billboards! 

There are those who now claim that they are further 
detrimental to health, because they shut out the light from 
offices, factories and, in some places, flats and dwellings. 
If billboards multiply in number and size as rapidly in the 
next year or two as they have in the past two or three, they 
will shut out a very considerable amount of light and air. 

What with the skyscraper and the gigantic billboard in 
out cities, the outlook is not encouraging, unless a halt is 
called and that very soon. Perhaps the fact that the value 
of real estate is being impaired by the presence of these 
boards will serve to bring about a reform. The Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, in its campaign in that state, formally 
charged that the value of real estate had been decreased 
in certain instances by reason of objectionable billboards. 
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If once the property-holders realize that this is likely to be 
a general result, they will bestir themselves to their own bene- 
fit and that of the community. 

Moral agencies indict billboards because they so fre- 
quently are used to advertise lurid and sensational plays, to- 
bacco and alcoholic beverages. The Woman’s Health. Pro- 
tective Association of Brooklyn charges that the former in- 
cite to crime, and that the latter are active accomplices in 
the transgression, and have asked the Court to order their 
expunging, on the ground that the community must protect 
the morals of the boys and girls, its future citizens. 


BEAUTY A PUBLIC ASSET. 


The most widely urged objection to the billboard, how- 
ever, is the one based on esthetic grounds, as in the Pitts- 
burg instance just cited. It is a great step forward that one 
court, at least, has held that an injury or an offense to the 
sight may be abated as a nuisance, just as we can one to the 
ear or nose. (This celebrated case is reviewed in detail on 
other pages of this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

There was a time when a ride through the country on 
the railroad afforded an uninterrupted panorama of beauty, 
an ever-varying scene which was a delight to the eye and a 
joy to the soul; there was mental and spiritual refreshment. 
Can the same be said of the ride from Philadelphia to New 
York, on the Pennsylvania railroad, or from New York to 
Boston, on the Shore Line? There are spots which remind 
us of what was once the rule, but, for the most part, our eyes 
meet offensive signs—offensive not only in what they give us 
in the way of unsought advice about personal matters, but 
offensive because they obscure the landscape or distract our 
attention from its beauties. To adopt as our own the words 
of the Earl of Balcarres, one of the leading British oppon- 
ents of the evil: What we claim is that the landscape does not 
belong to the man who chooses to pay a few shillings for 
it per annum, but is an asset of the people at large. The 
same principle applies to open space and places. The sky 
/ 
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sign is a most objectionable form of advertising. There is 
the flash sky sign which dominates the whole of the embank- 
ment. A well-known hotel has a big illuminated sign which 
flashes down the Mall into the very windows of the sover- 
eign in his palace. Such advertisements are merely seizing 
the opportunities of the taxpayers’ expenditure on space and 
utilizing it. 
THE BOYCOTT. 


If there is no other way to reach such offenders, let 
every one who sees these boards or hears about them register 
a solemn vow never to patronize the advertiser who uses 
such means to give publicity to his wares. This is the rem- 
edy which the North End Improvement Society of Tacoma 
is using with telling effect. If an offending advertiser fails 
to respond to the courteous suggestions of an abatement of 
the nuisance, then the members solemnly pledge themselves 
to refrain from purchasing the articles so advertised. Such 
a remedy is most effective, as the dealer is not anxious to 
have his goods boycotted at the very time he is spending his 
good money to give them publicity. 

I must confess to a liking for the boycott remedy, not 
only because it is so effective where properly and persistent- 
ly applied, but it represents a direct and definite effort on the 
part of the people themselves. It is not an imposed remedy ; 
it is one which the demos itself applies, and is, therefore, 
an evidence of that much interest and cultivation. More- 
over, it represents a willingness to make a sacrifice for one’s 
principles—and that is desirable. 

Then, there is a very practical advantage—there are no 
provoking or perplexing delays, no court proceedings, no 
injunctions, no appeals. It is neat, clean, unmistakable to 
the one who knows best, and effective. Not that I under- 
estimate the value of the prohibitive ordinance and act of 
assembly, or the great influence of the taxing power; be- 
cause I believe in using every legitimate weapon in attacking 
an enemy. I believe in them and advocate them on every 
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possible occasion ; but the boycott is always at hand, and can 
be applied without delay and without any thought as to its 
legality. All that is necessary is to make up your mind 
that this is one thing I will not do,—I will not deal with any 
one or use any article that resorts to objectionable advertis- 
ing. 

TAXATION. 


Taxation is coming to be regarded as a favorite weapon 
against the billboard. To quote the New York Tribune: 
“We think the abuse could be made to correct itself in a few 
years if the State would authorize the laying of a graduated 
tax on street signs, the tax increasing with the square area 
covered. The government would either make a considerable 
revenue out of such a tax, or the increased cost of posters 
would compel a change in present methods. To artistic, 
modest, and sensible advertising there can be no objection. 
But we owe it to our sense of municipal good order and dig- 
nity to blot out the extravagant and tasteless poster spread 
indiscriminately over fences and walls. We have much to 
learn from the wise practice of European cities in dealing 
with the street advertising problem.” 

The American Civic Association, believing that taxation 
is an effective method of regulation and suppression, has pre- 
pared a “Model” bill giving to the local authorities power to 
tax. This measure will, during the present year (1908), be 
introduced in a number of state legislatures, and next year, 
when the vast majority of such bodies will meet, it will be 
introduced in them, and pressed with all the vigor and re- 
sources at the Association’s command. 



























A Billboard Campaign 


HE American Civic Association is vitally interested in 
billboards. It is leading the campaign for their suppres- 
sion where necessary, and for their regulation by communities 
in the interest of a better and more beautiful America. One 
of its chief aims at this time is to arouse the American peo- 
ple to the necessity for prompt and effective action against 
the spread and maintenance of this nuisance, which, if un- 
checked, will soon defeat much of the growing effort for 
civic orderliness and city beauty. 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, 
puts the case strongly and aptly in a letter he wrote for the 
Providence meeting : 


As I went yesterday to my office in this city I passed one of 
the most beautiful of modern buildings, a savings bank built re- 
cently of white marble in the classical style. It is a pleasure to 
look upon this noble and restful structure. And it is a pain, and 
an anger to have to take in, at the same glance, an enormous 
liquor sign, high in the air beyond and above it. What is the use 
of building exquisite structures, if any tasteless and remorseless 
trader can come along with his glaring dominating appeals for 
your money, and utterly spoil the effect. It is as if at a symphony 
concert, venders of soap should be allowed to go up and down 
the aisles and bawl their wares. 

A similar experience accompanied my railroad trip on the same 
day over one of the lines between New York and Philadelphia— 
where now and again a loud array of advertising signs spoiled the 
effect of the rich, otherwise harmonious landscape. 

One of these days the people of a commercial community will 
appreciate the fact that, to put it commercially, beauty is a valu- 
able asset, as well “as a joy forever,” and then the advertisement 
fiend will not be allowed to go up and down the land destroying 
values—values that belong to the entire population, and that no in- 
dividual has the right to ruin. 


The Association exists for the codrdination and direc- 
tion of the forces which make for a clean and beautiful 
country. It regards the home as the unit of our national 
life and the improvement of home grounds as the first step 
in civic betterment, and therefore it urges that a community 
of enlightened homes demand the removal of the unsightly 
and unsanitary in its surroundings. In such a community 
is developed the civic conscience that provides public im- 
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provements of a sane and wholesome nature, and that tends 
toward the preservation of great natural scenic heritages. 

We cannot expect to have and maintain beautiful and 
truly enlightened homes if we permit them to be intruded 
upon by ugly and debasing signs maintained for private 
gain. We cannot realize the “city beautiful” if we fail 
to check the extension of objectionable billboards. 

There is no longer any question in the minds of thought- 
ful observers that unrestrained outdoor advertising is in- 
compatible with attractive city conditions. Moreover, pub- 
lic authorities are beginning to appreciate that not only are 
billboards detrimental to the physical beauty of the com- 
munity, but likewise inimical to health and injurious to prop- 
erty values. The bill-poster does not hesitate to thrust 
his glaring productions close to the home, the school, the 
church, while he frequently shuts out light, air and sunshine 
from industrial workers. 

Education on the subject is sorely needed in every com- 
munity, and this the Association is steadily and persistently 
seeking to furnish. Moreover, it is pursuing an extended 
and far-reaching design to make billboards the subject of 
equitable taxation as a means to their proper regulation 
and restraint. 

The American Civic Association wants your codperation 
in this campaign. First, through your enrollment as a mem- 
ber so that we may have the support of your name and con- 
tribution, or if you are a member, then by an additional con- 
tribution; secondly, we want your help through enlisting 
your friends, neighbors and newspapers. 

Address 

AMERICAN Civic ASSOCIATION, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Can Be Done 


By Harlan P. Kelsey. 
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Vice President, Department of Nuisances, American Civic Asso- 
ciation. 



























P to date what can we forcibly or otherwise do to get 
: rid of the billboard nuisance? 

First. Under the police power granted the Common- 
wealths, all billboards, signs, posters or hand bills of an 
obscene nature, or tending to lower the morals of a com- 
munity where such advertising is displayed, may be quickly 
disposed of by local ordinance, if enforced, whether on pri- 
vate or public property, as has been done in Springfield, 
Mass., Brooklyn, and many other cities and towns. This is 
perhaps the first step to be taken in accomplishing what we 
want. The bill-posters themselves are seeing the light in this 
direction. 

Second. Local, state and national authorities have un- 
questioned power and it is their duty to prohibit the posting 
of any private advertising on public property, at least with- 
out most careful provision and charging adequate fees for 
such rights—such fees to be paid into the public treasury— 
not into some public official’s pocket. But their power even 
to grant such permits is or may be limited, as in Tompkins 
v. Pallas, N. Y. Misc. 309, where it was held by the Supreme 
Court that a park commissioner had no right to grant a 
permit for the placing of placards, signs, or billboards on a 
fence surrounding a park. 

Third. Ordinances may entirely prohibit distributing 
hand bills on the streets or throwing them on doorsteps. A 
vast number of towns and cities have such ordinances, but 
how few enforce them! It is easier to pay street department 
employees to clean up the litter, while the “boys” who have 
votes must have jobs, and it is not a particularly unhealthy 
occupation. 

Fourth. Penalties may be imposed and enforced for us- 
ing private property of another for affixing private adver- 
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tising without permit in writing from the owner, who may 
always sue for trespass where permit is not given. (See 
Chap. 208, Sec. 115, Revised Laws of Mass.). 

Fifth. The height, material, method of construction, 
and location of fences and billboards may be properly regu- 
lated by law where they come within the Police Powers as 
regards health or menace to public safety, as in case of fire, 
wind, etc. (See p. 48, Chap. 4 of the ordinances of the City 
of Buffalo, which prohibits the erection of fences or bill- 
boards more than seven feet in height within the City of Buf- 
falo, without permission of the Common Council.) 

(See also United States Circuit Court, Western District 
of New York. The Gunning System vs. the City of Buf- 
falo et al. Here Mr. Justice Hazel, in an opinion handed 
down May Ist, 1907, upholds a former decision “That the 
enactment of the ordinance (above referred to) was author- 
ized and should be enforced.” “That the structures which 
were more than seven feet in height were in fact common 
nuisances under the ordinance under consideration” This 
decision, no doubt, paved the way for the San José decision. ) 

Sixth. Taxation and Licensing. Billboards on private 
property may be taxed as income producing property. This 
should prove the most efficacious means and apparently at 
present is the only general legal means of regulating the 
number and size of billboards otherwise erected and main- 
tained legally. This is being accomplished in Kansas City. 
(See Ordinance 30, 255, Sec. 8; also in New Jersey, and else- 
where, and is common practice abroad. See also report of 
the Joint Special Committee on Taxation, Mass., Jan., 1907, 
“An Act relative to the Taxation of sign-boards.”’) 

This great income-producing source is strangely over- 
looked in America. Bill-posters themselves should welcome 
such a tax, which, while reducing the number of billboards 
erected, would tend to make those remaining more valuable 
and we believe more artistic. The Business Men’s Club of 
Cincinnati estimates a minimum of 3,000,000 square feet of 
billboards in their city, which if taxed twelve cents per foot 
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per year (a reasonable amount) would yield an annual rev- 
enue of $360,000. 

Seventh. Just, but not unjust boycott. If a store- 
keeper displays his wares in an objectionable manner, one is 
fully justified in buying of a merchant more responsive to 
public sentiment and desires. Druggists, for instance, who 
violate every decent esthetic feeling by making their build- 
ings a bill, pill, and ill-plastered box should be made to feel 
the effects of outraged public sentiment. But first warn 
offenders, and if they “get wise,” well enough. If not, they 
cannot thereafter complain of lost trade. 

Eighth. Now we have left to consider only these bili- 
boards otherwise passing the test, yet esthetically wrong— 
either out of place, as on private property along park-ways, 
or as seen from the train, or in design or color bad. 

For this, educate public opinion—first, last, and always. 

If the recent court decision in San José is finally upheld, 
the last prop of the unrighteous bill-poster will be gone. 
(See Public Aesthetics, by Wilbur Larremore in Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 20, No. 1, particularly pages 43 and 44.) 

Thus we see that with such legal authority and pre- 
cedents it becomes largely a question of desire and will on 
the part of the public or of individuals in any given commun- 
ity, as to the extent the billboard nuisance as such in any 
form is allowed to exist. 


The Law and How to Work It" 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR ABATING THE ADVERTISING NUIS- 
ANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


| N general terms, no advertising sign may be put up any- 

where in Massachusetts without the written consent of 
the owner or tenant of the land on which it is exhibited, un- 
der a penalty of $10. Any sign put up without such con- 
sent may be legally removed or obliterated by anybody. 





*Issued by the Massachusetts Civic League. . 
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Such written consent must be obtained, whether the sign 
is on private land or within the limits of a highway; and, 
since the legal title in the land over which a highway runs 
generally belongs to the owner of the abutting property, a 
man’s written consent must ordinarily be secured before an 
advertising sign can be legally put up in the highway in front 
of his land. 

If it is suspected that a sign is put up without such writ- 
ten consent, several courses are open: 


THE DIPLOMATIC METHOD. 

One may simply write to the person who put up the sign, 
or to the person whose business is advertised, asking him to 
come and take it down, paint it out, clean it off, or otherwise 
repair the disfigurement, threatening him with the fine im- 
posed by the law below cited, in case he does not comply with 
the request. This method has the merit of giving the of- 
fender some trouble and of thus acting as a deterrent. 


THE CIRCUMSPECTLY LEGAL METHOD. 


One may ask the owner or tenant of the land whether 
he gave a written consent for putting up the sign; and, if he 
did not, one may induce him—or, if he is too indolent, some 
public officer—to go to the nearest police court and complain 
to the clerk of the violation of the law, and ask that the 
offender be prosecuted. Also, after finding that no written 
consent was given for the sign, one may safely tear it down, 
or otherwise “abate the nuisance” which it constitutes. 


THE DIRECT OR CROWBAR METHOD. 


In a great many cases, without taking the trouble to 
make inquiry of the land-owner, one may feel convinced 
from the character and location of signs that they were put 
up without written consent, and may act accordingly, pulling 
them down without further ado. Unless, perchance, one’s 
judgment as to the facts turns out to be mistaken, such a 
forcible abatement of nuisances is entirely legal and proper. 
The full text of the law here follows: 
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REVISED LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chapter 208, Section 115. Whoever paints or puts upon, or in 
any manner affixes to any fence, structure, pole, rock, or other 
object, which is the property of another, whether within or without 
the limits of the highway, any words, device, trade-marks, adver- 
tisement, or notice, which is not required by law to be posted there- 
on, without first obtaining the written consent of the owner or 
tenant of such property, shall, upon complaint of such owner or 
of his tenant; or of any municipal or public officer, be punished 
by a fine of not more than ten dollars. Any word, device, trade- 
mark, advertisement, or notice, which has been painted, put up, or 
affixed within the limits of a highway in violation of the provis- 
ions of this section shall be considered a public nuisance, and may 
be forthwith removed or obliterated and abated by any person. 


There is another important law, Acts of 1903, Chapter 
158, which confers upon Park Commissions the power to 
regulate advertising signs near to and visible from the 
grounds under their charge, even when erected with the land- 
owner’s consent or for his profit. The powers constitution- 
ally conferred under this act are still to be determined by 
the courts, and park commissions ought to pass regulations 
under this act only with able legal advice. 

Further information will be given on application to the 
Secretary, E. T. Hartman, 3 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Minister Militant” 


N one quiet Massachusetts village there is at least one man 
who has accepted the edict of Morris when he says 
that it is little less than criminal to look on and do nothing 
while others despoil the byways of privacy and charm. We 
have called him “The Minister Militant,” and it will give 
a suggestion of the practical value of individual effort to 
quote something from his own pen, not less keen than his 
hatchet. He says: 
“TI turn the warm side of my heart toward any man who 
is devoted to keeping God’s world as beautiful as the de- 


pravity of his fellow man will allow him to keep it. As to 
our way of demolishing the advertising placards—we just 








*From a letter read by Frederic A. Whiting at Providence 
meeting of the American Civic Association. 
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did it; that’s about all. We discussed the subject a little at 
first, at a poorly attended meeting of our citizens, called by 
the improvement society, and the thing was parcelled out 
among a few that could be depended upon. I took a road or 
section about six miles in length, where the fiends had 
chosen perches on the trees, accessible only by means of a 
ladder. They had made their frames strong and had driven 
their placards in with long spikes but my son was a college 
boy and glad to help out my stiffer legs. We took my horse 
and wagon, a ladder and an axe; that was all. A spirit of 
wrath and determination did the rest. 

“We issued an ultimatum that whatever else of the sort 
might be attempted would meet the same fate. Most of the 
offenders took heed: but one of the worst sent a man with 
a paint pot and brush throughout town and the adjacent 
towns. One day I ran across the fellow in the very act of 
painting stone walls and roadside boulders. This was bolder 
than I could stand and I told him plainly that it was no use: 
he could tell his employer from me, giving him my name, 
that the signs would all be painted out. He was a gentle- 
man and forthwith quit. He even painted out the sign he 
was working on. 

“But there is the Tragic Yeast man! He periodically 
passes this way and paints the town red,—or blue,—for that 
is his color; he carries innumerable cloth posters and card- 
board placards and nails them to trees and posts; but I fol- 
low him like death’s angel. This fall I destroyed about 
seventy-five, not stopping with my own town but pursuing 
the trail into two or three other villages. My duties call me 
all about, and my sensible horse has learned to stop and wait 
for me, and has even learned the fearsome crackling made by 
tearing off the stiff cloth advertisements, is according to law 
and gospel. 

“T do not know what anyone else is doing of this sort, 
but as long as I am bishop of this diocese, I am in this busi- 
ness till death do us part.” 














Decision Against Bus Signs 


GLARING SIGNS ON FIFTH AVENUE STAGES, NEW YORK CITY, 


HAD TO GO. 


HE Fifth Avenue Coach Company operating double- 
decked automobile stages in New York City, carried 
enormous painted signs advertising Bul Durham tobacco, 
cigarettes, etc., until the municipal authorities by ordinance 
asserted the right to remove them. The signs aroused much 
protest on the part of the public, but the company sought to 
maintain its right to carry them for revenue’s sake, and 
brought suit against the city to enjoin interference with the 
signs. Justice David Leventritt, of the Supreme Court, 
Manhattan, decided early this year that the suit must be dis- 
missed on its merits, declaring that the plaintiff failed to 
establish that clear legal right, the existence of which is a 
condition indispensable to equitable relief. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Company challenged the power 
of the Board of Aldermen to pass the ordinance under which 
the city asserts its right to remove the advertising signs. 
The Court said that the ordinance is constitutional. To 
quote further: 

“There is not a scintilla of evidence that any common carrier 
anywhere enjoys the privilege of displaying on the outside of its 
vehicles signs similar to those carried by the plaintiff's stages or 


even approaching them in similarity. The ordinance is broad and 
bears equally upon all public and quasi-public corporations.” 

“The plaintiff maintains that its vehicles are not advertising 
‘trucks, vans or wagons.’ If it were necessary to decide that ques- 
tion I would be inclined to the conclusion that the term ‘wagon’ 
contained in the ordinance embraces the plaintiffs’ stages. It has 
been held that the word ‘wagon’ is a generic term including every 
other species of vehicle by whatever name it may be called. 

“The plaintiff was incorporated to use the public streets for 
that specific purpose. The leasing of the exterior of its vehicles 
for advertising is an unauthorized use of the streets for a private 
purpose. Such a special and peculiar use has been condemned 
after it has received the stamp of municipal approval. The use 
of the exterior of stages is not a stage use; it is not necessary 
to the performance of any corporate duty.” 
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The company set forth the peculiar adaptability of the 

exterior of its automobile coaches for advertising; that the 
income received from the advertising company which has 
the contract for the signs is $10,000 a year, plus $200 per 
stage. The Court said in this connection: 
“The fact that the plaintiff received a substantial income from 
the advertising company is without weight. The court will not 
approve an unauthorized act merely because it is a source of profit 
to the wrongdoer.” 

Many of the advertising signs related to tobaccos and 
cigarettes. The Court said the colors used—green, dark 
blue, white, light blue, yellow, drab and various brilliant 
shades of red—are contrasted so as to attract attention and 
are not blended so as to produce a harmonious or an artistic 
effect and the resulting painting constitutes a disfigurement 
rather than an ornament. 

After describing the beauty of Fifth Avenue with its 
churches, residences, clubs and hotels the Court added: 

“It is amid such scenes as this that the plaintiff’s advertising 
panorama of brilliant signs moves. It is along this avenue of 
churches that on Sundays these glaring billboards are driven. It 
is the scheme of beauty which is sacrificed to the demands of mod- 
ern commercialism. It is along this entrance to parks and along 
the parks themselves, preserved to attract lovers of nature and of 
the beautiful that these unnatural and inartistic moving picture 
signs are displayed. But out of place, disagreeable, and offensive 
though they are, both to the civic pride and esthetic taste, and 
although the tendency of equity jurisprudence is to extend the 
court’s jurisdiction to include this situation, the ultimate fact re- 
mains that no authority now exists which will justify the legal 
conclusion that the plaintiff’s signs constitute a nuisance.” 

Justice Leventritt said that while it is true that the 
courts sustained the right of the subway company to rent 
space for advertising signs and weighing machines in the 
subway stations, that decision was based upon a practically 
universal custom. He said that the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company did not satisfy him by evidence that as such it has 
an equal right, and added: 

“Tt does not show that the exterior of the elevated cars, the 


subway cars, or the street cars is utilized for the display of ad- 
vertising signs, but proves the contrary.’’ 




























Offence to the Public Eye a Nuisance 
FAMOUS ANTI-BILLBOARD DECISION IN THE SAN JOSE CASE, 


N important decision was recently rendered by Judge 

Welch, of the superior court of Santa Clara county, 
California, determining the right of municipalities to pro- 
hibit the erection of billboards within the territorial limits. 
The question at issue was not the power to impose a license, 
or in any manner to regulate the erection of billboards, 
but concerned the power of absolute prohibition, on the 
ground that they were offensive to the sight and to good 
taste. 


The decision of the court was an oral one, but was con- 
clusive on the points raised. Without qualification, it was in 
favor of the municipality, and the court held that, under 
Section 3,479 of the Civil Code, anything that was offensive 
to the senses could be declared a nuisance and prohibited, 
and that an offense to the sense of sight might be included 
with nuisances offensive to other senses. Moreover, the de- 
gree of offensiveness might not be equal to all individuals, 
but, being within the statutory definition of a nuisance, the 
municipal authorities had the right to declare the offensive 
object to be a nuisance, and the courts would not interfere © 
with the discretionary power of the board of trustees. 

The case of the municipality was ably presented by 
Jackson Hatch, Esq., attorney for the town, and as the 
subject-matter is one of great importance, not only locally, 
but throughout the country, we present herewith such por- 
tions of his brief as deal with the law applicable to the 
matter at issue. 

THE ORDINANCE. 


The ordinance of the town of East San José, under 
discussion, prohibited : 

(a) The erection or maintenance of any billboard, 
signboard or other structure, for the purpose of painting or 
other delineating or picturing or displaying thereon, or 
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thereby any advertisement of any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise whatsoever. 

The prohibition does not apply to any dwelling-house 
or barn upon which there shall be painted, or otherwise 
delineated or pictured or displayed, any advertisement men- 
tioned above; nor to any person having a fixed place of 
business in East San José who erects or maintains any ad- 
vertising sign on the premises where his business is carried 
on, and who has paid the license taxes exacted from him 
by the town for carrying on such business, and has secured 
from the marshal a written permit therefor, if the adver- 
tisement relates only to goods for sale by him at his said 
place of business. 

The second section of the ordinance provides that, in 
case of a violation of the ordinance, the town marshal shall 
serve notice on the person maintaining the prohibited bill- 
board, directing him to remove the same within five days, 
and that if he fails to do so, then the marshal shall proceed 
to remove the same. 

THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 

In August, 1906, the town marshal of East San José 
served upon Varney & Green, the plaintiffs, a notice in writ- 
ing, requiring them to remove all billboards maintained by 
them in the town and used for advertising purposes, within 
five days, otherwise he would proceed to remove them as 
directed by the ordinance. 

The firm refused to comply with the ordinance, and 
commenced a suit in equity to obtain a perpetual injunc- 
tion to restrain the marshal from enforcing the ordinance. 
A temporary writ was issued, and thereafter the case was 
tried on its merits. Among other things, it was proved 
that Varney & Green owned and maintained billboards 
along the principal thoroughfare through the town. The 
testimony described in detail these several billboards, of 
which the following were typical cases: One was about 
ten feet high and fifty feet long, and contained a good deal 
of paper in various stages of tearing and some old adver- 
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tisements of Forepaugh’s circus, and an advertisement of 
pure drugs pasted over an old sign; this billboard was 
highly colored, having colors red, yellow, black, green, blue, 
and white; also, it was covered over with dried paste. An- 
other billboard was about ten feet high and twenty feet 
long, and one of the advertisements was described as fol- 
lows: It had in large capital letters “A. B. C.,” these letters 
being white on a black background, and followed by the 
words, “King of all bottled beers,” and immediately to the 
left were the words, “Bottled exclusively at the Brewery in 
St. Louis,” and that to the right was a very excellent pic- 
ture of a beer bottle, having upon it the letters “A. B. C.” 
and the word “Bohemian,” and on the right of it the words, 
“American Brewing Company, St. Louis, Mo.” In the mid- 
dle of this part of the billboard was a picture of a bulldog 
of ferocious aspect and large size in an attitude of contem- 
plation, apparently viewing the bottle of beer, and immedi- 
ately between the dog’s outspread front feet appeared the 
words, “Watching a good thing;” on both sides and to the 
rear of the dog appeared a prairie scene in green, black and 
yellow, relieved at intervals with yellow flowers, and at 
extreme bottom of the sign were the names of the dis- 
tributors ; this and another sign were paper and were pasted 
on, and underneath was considerable old and rotting paper, 
making the board look very rough. About a dozen signs 
were described, including advertisements of whisky, to- 
bacco, cigarettes, and other articles of merchandise. It 
was shown that these signs were offensive to a great many 
of the citizens of East San José, because of their unsightly 
appearance and the fact that they advertised beers and 
whiskies, and that they excited much unfavorable comment 
in the community, and were tending to depreciate the value 
of adjoining properties for residence purposes, and were 
very distasteful to the community at large. 
THE LAW OF THE CASE. 

The question opened for discussion is: Has a munici- 

pality of the sixth class in California the power, for any 
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cause at all, to prohibit the erection and maintenance of 
billboards for general advertising purposes within its cor- 
porate limits? 

This suggests a consideration of the police power, and 
of the various conditions that fall within its comprehensive 
grant of power to municipal corporations. 

Under our constitution and laws, a municipal corpora- 
tion has almost supreme power when it comes to deal with 
municipal affairs; and while this term, municipal affairs, 
is difficult to define, the cases in which the courts have at- 
tempted to define it are so numerous that it is, in Califor- 
nia, an easy thing, comparatively speaking, to bring a case 
within the domain of municipal affairs. 

Section 362 of the Municipal Government Act provides 
that any act which a municipal corporation shall declare 
to be a nuisance is a nuisance And, in order to avail itself 
of this grant of power, it is not necessary for the corpora- 
tion to declare in terms that the act is a nuisance. If the 
act which is punishable be in the nature of a nuisance, its 
status as such is sufficiently fixed. 

In Chicago vs. Gunning System, 73 N. E. 1,038, the 
matter of regulating billboards for advertising purposes 
is held to be a valid exercise of police power. 

It is there said that it (police power) is that inherent 
or plenary power which enables the state to prohibit all 
things hurtful to the comfort, safety and welfare of society, 
and may be termed the law of overruling necessity. 

It is thus clear that, if the regulation of billboards for 
advertising purposes be within the sphere of the operation 
of the police power, any valid prohibition of the mainte- 
nance of billboards for advertising purposes would have 
to be sustained under the police power; as the same power 
which authorizes the regulation of a business would have 
to authorize the prohibition of such a business, if such 
business could be prohibited at all. 

(Here follows a list of the general things assigned by 
the authorities as justifying the exercise of police power; 
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also, instances when private property may be destroyed in 
the abatement of a nuisance.) 

The general principle running through all the decisions 
is: That the question as to whether a given act is or is 
not a nuisance does not depend upon the existence of any 
actual damage from such act. In other words, an act may 
be justly determined a nuisance, or the subject of regulation 
or prohibition, under the police power, although it has never 
caused actual damage to a citizen or to the community. As 
was said in the Gunning case, above cited: “Nor is it neces- 
sary that all persons in the community or, in fact, any in- 
dividual whatever, should be actually inconvenienced or in- 
jured; but it is sufficient if there is a tendency to the an- 
noyance of the public by an infringement of its rights, 
which all are entitled to exercise if they see fit.” 

In Freund on Police Power, {182, it is said: “It is 
conceived that the police power is adequate to restrain of- 
fensive noises and odors. The same protection to the eye, 
it is conceived, would not establish a new principle, but 
carry a recognized principle to further application.” 

It is difficult to discover just the line of demarcation 
that separates the power to restrain an act offensive to the 
hearing and to the sense of smell from an act offensive to 
the eye. 

A glaring billboard advertising, for instance, “Bud- 
weiser beer,” set opposite a man’s house in a vacant lot 
bordering upon a public highway, in a country town de- 
voted to homes, is just as offensive to the immediate resi- 
dents as would be the maintenance of a pigsty giving forth 
offensive odors, of the maintenance of a stone-breaking 
machine, or the chime of hoarse bells. In principle, there 
is no difference between them. It is, after all, only a differ- 
ence in degree; each is an interference with the peaceable 
and quiet enjoyment of one’s property 

There can be no doubt that a board of trustees may 
not declare an act or omission a nuisance which is not in 
fact a nuisance, and which cannot, under any circumstances, 
in fact be a nuisance. But it does not follow that many 
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acts which are not in themselves nuisances may not be de- 
clared nuisances under certain circumstances. There can 
be no question of the power of town authorities to declare 
such acts to be nuisances when circumstances justify. 

A billboard may be a nuisance or it may not, and a gen- 
eral advertising business carried on in a community may 
be detrimental to the general welfare, and so become a 
nuisance. The proper function of the board of trustees 
is to ascertain and declare the act to be a nuisance. 

Under the general laws of California, “Anything which 
is injurious to health, or is indecent or offensive to the 
senses, or an obstruction to the free use of property, is a 
nuisance.”—Civil Code, Section 3,479. 

As applied to the facts here, this section, when analyzed, 
must, of necessity, leave open to some power the determina- 
tion as to what act is indecent or offensive to the senses, 
or an obstruction to the free use of property, so as to in- 
terfere with the comfortable enjoyment of life or property ; 
and Section 862 of the Municipal Government Act com- 
mits to the board of trustees of a municipal corporation of 
the sixth class this power. 

The evidence, as recited in this brief, clearly shows that 
the act prohibited was offensive to the senses, and inter- 
fered with the comfort and well-being of the community, 
and fully justified the judgment of the board of trustees 
that the maintenance of the billboards under the conditions 
there existing constituted a nuisance and should be pro- 
hibited.* 

In addition to the authorities hereinbefore cited, the 
brief contains the following references: 

The strict rules by which the validity of penal statutes 
is to be tested are not applied to the ordinances of munici- 
pal corporation—Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 2d ed., 977. 

*A large portion of the brief is devoted to the consideration of 
authorities cited by the plaintiff, and their inapplicability clearly 
shown. This is of interest only to the attorney who might be con- 


fronted with a similar case. A lawyer who wishes to go thoroughly 
into the matter is hereby referred to Jackson Hatch, San José, Cal.. 
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By Section II of Article XI of the constitution of this 
state, “Any town may make and enforce within its limits 
all such local police, sanitary and other regulations as are 
not in conflict with general laws.” In ex parte Sing Lee, 
96 Cal, 354, it is said that this section is sufficiently broad 
and comprehensive “to sustain the enactment-of any ordi- 
nance to promote the health, comfort, safety and welfare 
of all the inhabitants of a municipality, and which would 
not be in conflict with the general law.” 

In Lake Shore vs Ohio, 173 U. S. 385, the court said: 
“The power of the states to regulate matters of internal 
police within their limits applies not only to the health, 
morals and safety of the public, but also to whatever pro- 
motes public peace, comfort and convenience.” 

In Attorney General vs. Williams, 55 N. B. 77, the 
court held that the law-making power might determine that 
the beauty and attractiveness of a public park in the capital 
of the state was a matter of such public interest as to call 
for the expenditure of public money and justify the taking 
of private property. 

In our own state, in re Wilshire, 103 Fed. Rep. 620, 
Judge Ross said: “The views in and about a city, if beau- 
tiful and unobstructed, constitute one of its chief attrac- 
tions, and in that way add to the comfort and welfare of 
its people. Billboards for advertising purposes, erected to 
any great height, would undoubtedly be subject to all of 
these, as well as other objections, and such structures are, 
therefore, plainly within the regulating power of the govern- 
ing body of the city.” 

A business, otherwise lawful, may become a nuisance 
by extraneous circumstances, such as being located in an 
inappropriate place, or conducted in an improper manner. 
And some lawful businesses are prima facie nuisances in 
certain localities —21 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 685-690. 

It would be a singular result of our law if relief could 
not be had against the maintenance, for purely advertising 
purposes, of an uncouth billboard erected opposite my 
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house, having painted upon it grotesque advertisements of 
wines, beers and whiskies and constantly, hourly and daily, 
a detriment to my property, and a serious injury to the 
feelings of myself and my family. 

Happily, there is a strong crusade in full swing all over 
this country against the further maintenance of billboards 
and signboards. A crusade that can only end, as all cru- 
sades have ended looking to the betterment of mankind, in 
the final downfall of this damaging kind of business. 

When counsel insists that this business of general ad- 
vertising in this method is lawful business, he loses sight 
of its practical operations in communities. 

As it is operated there, it is not a lawful business; for 
I maintain that no man, nor firm, nor corporation, has the 
power in the advancement of its own interests, to damage 
my property or to insult the feelings of pride which my 
family and I have in our own home,—and what I say of 
myself is true of the citizens generally. 


Regulation and Inspection” 


HERE are three ordinances in the City of Los Angeles 
referring to billboards: The first provides for regu- 
lating the erection and maintenance, the second for the col- 
lection of a license, and the third for the appointing of an 
inspector and the defining of his duties. 

The ordinance regulating the erection and maintenance 
of boards, and the granting of permits therefor, provides 
that no billboard or advertising signboard larger than eight 
feet in height or ten feet in length can be erected in the 
City of Los Angeles, without first having secured a permit 
from the board of police commissioners. Said board of 
police commissioners, after receiving a request for a permit 
to erect a board, shall set a time for hearing not less than 





*Report of E. R. Allen, Los Angeles Biilboard Inspector, to the 
California League of Municipalities. 
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fifteen days thereafter. The application is then referred to 
the Inspector for his investigation and report. There is no 
provision of the ordinance which requires the commission 
to grant a permit unless it sees fit to do so, thereby 
insuring the restriction of boards that might meet with all 
the technical requirements, but still be of the greatest detri- 
ment to property interests. 

After the permit to erect a board has been granted, the 
ordinance prescribes how and where it shall be erected: first, 
that no board shall be nearer than twenty feet to any street 
or public place, and second, that no board shall be higher than 
ten feet from the surface of the ground. The first provision 
is a good one, and aims to protect the passerby, in case of the 
board falling or being blown down; the second, while it pro- 
hibits what we call double-deckers,—one board on top of 
another,—does not allow for sufficient space under the 
boards. The placing of boards on the surface of the ground 
is, in my judgment, a mistake. One of the greatest evils, if 
not the greatest evil of the billboard, is the fact that, where 
two sides of a lot are enclosed by boards, they are used as 
toilets and dumping grounds for all kinds of rubbish ; where- 
as, if the boards were two feet from the ground, persons 
would not be so liable to take such liberties. 

Soon after the passing of this ordinance, and while we 
were in the midst of several trials in the police court, Varney 
& Green, who are our largest billboard firm, sued out an in- 
junction in the superior court against the city, restraining 
its officials from enforcing the ordinance: their contention 
being that the ordinance was void; claiming that it was un- 
reasonable, that the city had not the power to prohibit the 
erection of boards on private property, and that the peace, 
health and safety of the people were not endangered by their 
erection. Our city attorney’s office gave great thought and 
study to this phase of the question, and was supported in 
the argument before the court by a great number of decisions. 
That the question is a serious one is very evident from the 
length of time the court has taken to reach its decision. We 
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have found that these restrictions are absolutely necessary 
for the protection of property interests, as real estate specu- 
lators are generally willing to rent their vacant lots for bill- 
boards in order to get the revenue, regardless of the discom- 
fiture of adjoining property owners. 

The ordinance prescribing a license of one-quarter cent 
a square foot per quarter is not exorbitant or prohibitive, as 
we have reason to believe that this is only a very small per- 
centage of their earning capacity ; but this ordinance was also 
attacked on the same procedure as the other, by the same 
firm, on the ground that it was exorbitant and prohibitive, 
and that the city has not the right to discriminate between 
advertising by means of billboards, as against newspapers, 
magazines, etc. This ordinance also requires owners of bill- 
boards or advertising signboards to file with the city clerk, 
each quarter, a verified list of all boards owned or maintain- 
ed, giving the size and location of each such board. 

The duties of the inspector are to inspect all boards, and 
to see that they conform to the ordinances regulating them ; 
to cause warrants to be issued for the arrest of all persons 
violating them ; to report to the police commissioners on ap- 
plications for permits, and to investigate all statements filed 
with the city clerk. 

In a city the size of Los Angeles, where we have over 
500,000 square feet of boards, there is plenty of work for an 
inspector to spend his entire time, and ample income to jus- 
tify his salary. In smaller places, this work could be taken 
care of by some peace officer. 


One of the most crying evils of the advertising line, al- 
though it does not properly come under the head of billboard 
advertising, is what is known as “sniping,’—pasting and 
tacking all kinds of advertising matter on fences, posts, or 
any surface where there is room. We have several “pain- 
less dentists” and others in Los Angeles, who keep a crew of 
very active men plastering everything with their bills. I 
hope that in the near future we may be able to pass an or- 
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dinance that will, to a certain extent, do away with this 
abuse. 

I have installed a card system as the most satisfactory 
way to keep track of the billboards of our city, using a dif- 
ferent color for the firms engaged in the business, and an- 
other color for real estate dealers, and, by making a section 
for each street, can, in a moment, tell the exact location, the 
number of feet and the kind of advertising on any board 
in the city. 

Although we have been handicapped by these injunc- 
tions, and a number of boards have been erected without 
permits, our record shows that in the last six months there 
have been erected in new boards 5,500 square feet, while 
there have been 8,388 square feet removed, not including 
about two hundred smaller boards that were put up by real 
estate men. 

The real motive behind the movement against billboards 
was probably aroused by the wonderful growth in their num- 
bers and the popular belief in their disfigurement, and while 
there is some doubt as to whether they can be entirely pro- 
hibited, they can surely be regulated and put where they are 
least offensive. 


Outdoor Advertising Abroad 


HOW FOREIGN CITIES REGULATE, CONTROL, RESTRICT, LICENSE, 


TAX AND HANDLE BILLBOARDS, 


European cities have handled the billboard problem with 
consummate ability and skill. The President of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association made direct inquiry of a number of 
American consuls concerning the control and management 
of billboards, and the answers, received through the State 
Department, have been incorporated in the consular reports. 
Some South American cities have been equally progressive, 
and the result of the experience there has been similarly 
ascertained and sent broadcast. We present here some of 
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the more striking features of these reports as showing just 
how carefully and successfully the work has been done. 


GERMANY. 
MUNICIPAL RESTRICTIONS AND GRANTS IN HAMBURG. 


One of the oldest enterprises in Hamburg exclusively 
devoted to outdoor advertising is the “Anschlagsaulen- 
Gesellschaft,” a company established about the year 1870, 
which, in January, 1871, closed a thirty years’ contract with 
the Hamburg state government for the sole right of erect- 
ing a number of so-called “Litfass-Saulen”—pillars for ad- 
vertising purposes, named after their inventor, Litfass, a 
Berlin printer. In 1901, upon the expiration of the original 
contract, which called for fifty-two such pillars, afterward 
increased to one hundred, it was renewed for another thirty 
years, with the provision that after 1911 the right be re- 
served to the Hamburg government of demanding upon one 
year’s notice the removal of the existing pillars, should such 
demand, in the opinion of the senate of Hamburg, be justi- 
fiable in the interest of the public. 

CONTRACT WITH THE CITY. 

The chief features of the contract are: 

The company is obliged, at its own expense, to erect 
and maintain in good order and condition the number of ad- 
vertising pillars agreed upon [now one hundred] on such 
places on public streets or squares as shall be assigned to the 
company, free of rent, by the “Baudeputation” [building 
department, one of the Hamburg government departments]. 
The pillars are required to be built of glazed tiles or bricks, 
uniform and neat in appearance, and to be constructed in 
such a manner that they may also be used as public water 
(drinking) fountains. Whenever the department of finance, 
in the interest of the public, demands the removal of any of 
these pillars, the company is obliged to effect the same with- 
out delay; the cost connected therewith, however, is borne 
by the state of Hamburg, unless the removal is done at 
the company’s own desire, and not in compliance with gov- 
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ernment orders. All the work connected with the installa- 
tion and keeping in repair of the said drinking fountains, 
for which water is supplied by the city free of cost, is per- 
formed at the expense of the government. 

The pillars are further arranged in such a manner that 
the interior may be used by the city as a receptacle for gravel, 
sand, or other strewing material for streets, and on the part 
of the company for the keeping of tools, utensils, waste 
paper, etc. 

The company is obliged to comply strictly with any 
existing laws or police regulation, pertaining to posters 
and other advertising matter, and is in its entire manage- 
ment and service subject to a control on the part of the 
police department, having unconditionally to follow any or- 
ders the latter may deem proper to issue. 

In the event of a continuous and persistent neglect on 
its part of any of the obligations the company assumed 
under said contract, the Hamburg government has the right 
to cancel the company’s license. At the same time the Ham- 
burg government bound itself neither to permit the use of 
any public buildings and grounds, with the surrounding 
fences or any other structures thereon, for the affixing of 
posters, private announcements and advertisements, sign- 
boards, billboards, and for advertising purposes in general, 
nor, further, to grant licenses to other companies, firms, 
or individuals for the erecting of advertising pillars, boards, 
or other structures for general public use in the city of 
Hamburg. 

As a remuneration for the license and the use of public 
places for advertising pillars the “Anschlagsaulen-Gesell- 
schaft” is required to turn over to the treasury of Hamburg 
twenty per cent. of its annual gross profits. According to 
a recent amendment to the original contract, this amount 
will later be increased to twenty-five per cent. Business 
losses, however, are borne by the company alone. 

Advertising in the shape of paintings on walls or other 
parts of buildings is not subject to a permission on the part 
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of the police department, and cannot, therefore, be ob- 
jected to. However, the affixing of bills, posters, placards, 
private notices, etc., on public buildings and other property 
is prohibited (this prohibition being based chiefly on the 
contract between the city and the “Anschlagsaulen-Gesell- 
schaft”), whereas for the affixing of any advertising mat- 
ter, private notices, etc., on private buildings, fences and 
plots the permission of the owner is required. The owners 
of private property have the right to permit the use thereof 
for advertising purposes, of which privilege ample use is 
made, numerous walls of houses, roofs, fences, etc., being 
let for advertising purposes of all kinds. 


BILLBOARDS FORBIDDEN IN BERLIN. 


Outdoor advertising displays are closely restricted in 
this city. Billboards, as they are known in the United 
States, are absolutely prohibited in Berlin, but in place 
of such oftentimes unsightly objects, public advertising is 
confined to a system of neat pillars or columns on the edge 
of the sidewalk at the principal street corners or intersec- 
tion. These round, hollow columns (called “Litfass Saulen” 
after the originator) are built substantially of iron and wood, 
about twelve feet high and three feet in diameter, the 
exterior having an advertising surface of from eleven to 
twelve square meters. The pillars are used principally for 
the advertisements of theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, for the announcements of newspapers and periodicals, 
and official notices. They are a conspicuous feature of Ber- 
lin street life, and are consulted regularly by theater-goers, 
etc. Considerable artistic cleverness is displayed in the ar- 
rangement of the differently colored posters, which are 
mostly in the form of reading matter, and not pictures. 


BERLIN DERIVES LARGE INCOME. 

In April, 1901, the city of Berlin advertised for bids 
for the privilege of erecting and using these advertising 
columns within the limits of the city for the term of ten 
years, and the successful bidders are paying an annual 
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rental to the city of 400,000 marks ($95,200), payable quar- 
terly. According to the terms of the lease, the city cove- 
nanted not to grant a similar license to anyone else. News- 
paper kiosks, however, are permitted to have advertise- 
ments on their walls, consisting of wood, tin, iron, glass, 
etc. At that date there were 700 columns already erected, 
and the number was at once to be materially increased. The 
contractors were to erect them at their own cost, but both 
as to the design and location the approval of the police 
authorities was to be obtained, and they at once became 
the property of the city, all repairs and proper mainte- 
ance being performed by the contractors. 


RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE MUNICIPALITY. 


The city has the right to use the interior of the col- 
umns for various municipal purposes, such as storing uten- 
sils for street cleaning and sand for use in the streets, for 
switch apparatus, for public electric lights and meters for 
electric street railways, etc. These columns, therefore, are 
provided with doors and locks, and the contractors have to 
keep the interiors properly ventilated and free of moisture. 
Each column must also have distinctly marked on the upper 
portion of it the number of the city district and of the police 
station, the nearest post and telegraph office, the nearest fire- 
alarm station, the nearest sanitary station, the nearest acci- 
dent station, and the nearest relief station. Delay in any 
payment or violation or neglect of any condition on the 
part of the contractors rends them liable to a fine up to 1,000 
marks ($238), and may even cancel the lease. A bond for 
50,000 marks ($11,900) was given for the fulfillment of 
the terms of the contract. The contractors have the ex- 
clusive right to use these billboards for advertising pur- 
poses, subject, however, to certain conditions. 

The consul-general explains the rates for advertising 
which are regulated by the Berlin authorities. The charges 
are according to space occupied, the maximum varying from 
nine cents to fifty-nine cents per day, the latter being for 
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a space 19x29 inches. For placards larger than that the 
charges are in proportion.—From the Report of Consul-Gen- 
eral A. M. Thackera. 

BILL-POSTING IN FRANCE. 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF PUBLIC ADVERTISING DISPLAYS. 

The first enactment relating to the subject is a law, 
dated July 28, 1791, which is still in force, and prescribes 
that only a government poster or announcement may be 
printed on white paper. All others must be on colored 
paper—red, blue, yellow, etc. Every poster or other an- 
nouncement painted, printed, or otherwise delineated upon 
a wall, building, or upon canvas or other sustaining device, 
is subject to a yearly tax as follows: In communes of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants, twelve cents per square meter; in 
communes from 2,500 to 40,000 inhabitants, thirteen cents; 
in cities over 40,000, twenty cents, and in Paris, thirty cents 
per square meter. This is for business or other announce- 
ments of more or less permanent character. 

SECURING OFFICIAL PERMISSION. 

Temporary “affiches” or posters are subject to a stamp 
tax according to size from two to six cents per sheet. This 
is attached either in the form of stamped paper on which 
the revenue stamp is applied to the sheet before being 
printed in such way that the stamp is canceled by the text 
being printed over it, or it may be attached adhesively after- 
ward and canceled by a rubber stamp provided for that pur- 
pose. 

But before being publicly displayed, each poster is re- 
quired to be presented in duplicate at the office designated 
for that purpose, dated and signed either by the person 
in whose interest it is prepared or by the billposter who is 
charged with posting the same. 

No one is permitted in France to deface streets and 
public places with crude, ostentatious announcements of 
his business or other subject. Billboards are infrequent in 
Paris, and are generally built permanently into a wall, where 
they are taxed according to their superficial area. 
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When a building is in construction, and board screens 
are erected to shield the public from dust and other an- 
noyance, such temporary screen will soon be covered with 
posters of amusements and other business, but each poster 
so displayed has been previously submitted to the authori- 
ties, a license obtained, and each sheet bears the canceled 
revenue stamp, according to its size. 


The department stores and other large popular retail 
establishments have permanent spaces in the stations of 
the Metropolitan subway, and their colored posters which 
are there displayed are always in good taste and often in- 
teresting as works of decorative art. 

The walis of market houses bear permanent framed 
billboards for the display of administrative announcements. 
Agencies for the sale of theater, opera, and other amuse- 
ment tickets, are permitted to display colored announce- 
ments of such performances inside their windows as posters, 
but the promiscuous placarding of patent medicines and 
drinks on houses, fences, and dead walls, is not permitted 
in this country. An owner has only to write “Défense 
d’afficher” (Forbidden to stick bills) on his property and 
the law will protect him from such desecration. 


KINDS OF ADVERTISING STRUCTURES, 


There are in Paris kiosks, or street structures, which 
are (levoted to advertising or billposting chiefly as follows: 

Round towers, known as the Colonnes Moris, made of 
wood and used mainly for posters of theaters and other 
amusements. This is the oldest form of kiosk in Paris, and 
comparatively few of them are now in use except on the 
leading boulevards and avenues. 


The “Poste de vigie,” or policeman’s kiosk. This is a 
hexagonal kiosk used as a shelter by the policeman whose 
post is adjacent to the more important cab stands. Its 
panels of wood or giass are used for the more permanent 
class of business advertising, which is printed on the glass 
or posters covered by glass frames. 
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The news-stand kiosk serves as a shelter and depot for 
a dealer in newspapers and magazines, whose stock is usu- 
ally displayed on shelves or tables under a tent awning or 
set up outside the kiosk. Paris is the paradise of newspaper 
venders, and kiosks of this class are common throughout 
the city. They are substantially built, and their panels serve 
for the permanent display of a large variety of advertise- 
ments.—From the Report of Consul-General Frank H. 
Mason. 



































IN BUENOS AIRES. 


Outdoor advertising in this city is regulated by the 
municipality as to morality, etc., and advertisements cannot 
be placed anywhere within the city limits without the con- 
sent and authorization of the city authorities. Billboard 
advertising is handled exclusively by the municipality, which 
puts up the boards and rents the spaces. A tax is imposed 
upon every kind and variety of advertising, whether in street 
cars, railway stations, theaters, bars, restaurants, walls of 
houses, carts, or any building which is open to the public. 
The tax on all wall advertisements, theater curtains, etc., 
is $5 Argentine paper ($2.13 American currency) per meter 
(meter 39.37 inches) per year. Taxes on other kinds of 
advertisements vary from $5 to $15 per meter, according to 
class, size, etc., as set forth by the Ordenanza General de 
Impuestos, which can be obtained from the municipality. 

The revenue derived by Buenos Aires from advertise- 
ments amounts to about $250,000 Argentine paper ($106,- 
250 American currency) per year. Up to the present time 
there is no provision for city announcements in connection 
with any permitted advertising structures. 

IN RIO JANEIRO. 

Every sign in Rio de Janeiro is taxed. A café having 
a special “sorvete,” or ice, to serve, makes a placard and 
hangs it to a doorpost, or to one of the palm trees in tubs 
which commonly decorate such establishments. The notice 
thus posted must have a revenue stamp attached. Perma- 
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nent signs are taxed on a permanent basis; temporary signs 
on a stamp basis. A sign “house for rent” bears a revenue 
stamp. Under such circumstances the tax on signboards 
or billboards is the expected thing, but naturally there is 
much less general use of such forms of advertising. As 
in the cities of the United States, a vacant corner on a fre- 
quented street is very likely to have some sort of a bill- 
board arrangement, and temporary inclosures about build- 
ings in course of construction are generally covered with 
more or less prominent signs, but these signs, being taxed, 
are regulated both in size and in other respects. Since it 
costs considerable in the way of taxes, as well as in the 
preparation of boards to erect such signs, there are few of 
them placed for short periods, and therefore little of bill 
or poster advertising. The outdoor signs, as a rule, are 
painted signs, and, in general, it may be said that they rep- 
resent the best form of poster or billboard advertising. 
LICENSING KIOSKS—GENERAL CITY REVENUE. 

In a large number of suitable locations in parks, pleas- 
ure resorts, vacant street corners and the like, kiosks have 
been erected for the sale of light drinks and similar goods, 
and these structures are taken advantage of for outdoor ad- 
vertising. As a general thing, the kiosk privilege carries 
with it the advertising privilege. There are also on the 
streets and avenues small, movable kiosks, often of so light 
a construction that the vender carries it about with him, 
goods and all. These also are licensed by the municipality, 
and generally carry advertising matter. From these several 
lines, the city of Rio de Janeiro, or rather the Federal Dis- 
trict, which corresponds to the District of Columbia in the 
United States, but which is practically the municipality of 
Rio de Janeiro, derives an income of something over $40,000 
a year—From Report of Consul-General George E. An- 
derson. 
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EADERS of the series of articles entitled “The Story 
of American Painting” concluded in the May Cuav- 
TAUQUAN cannot but have been impressed with the rich- 
ness of American public art collections in the works of the 
great American painters. A dozen or more public galleries 
in our largest cities afford opportunities for the study of 
masterpieces and, as well, give an hospitable welcome to 
the exhibitions of local societies of artists whose work is 
often of decided interest and importance. 

The stupid tariff upon art has, of course, prevented the 
accession of many masterpieces by foreign artists which 
would otherwise have found their way to America. Yet 
notwithstanding this restriction, fine examples of the great 
European masters are now owned by American galleries, 
usually the gift of wealthy and public spirited Americans. 
The removal of the art tariff which must ultimately be ac- 
complished will doubtless add greatly to these foreign im- 
portations and in time raise American galleries to something 
like the standard attained by those of Europe. In some 
cases valuable works of art purchased abroad by Americans 
are there housed until such time as the removal of the 
tariff shall make their transference to galleries in this coun- 
try feasible. 

The benefits resulting from the establishment of art 
galleries are too obvious to require other than brief men- 
tion: they exert a great influence upon the public taste, pre- 
sent examples for the emulation of young artists, afford 
models for those engaged in the industrial arts, and serve 
as a final repository for the art wealth of a country. Mu- 
seums grow by accretion, chiefly by voluntary gifts, and in 
the course of years, sooner or later, all the great art treas- 
ures of a country at first privately owned, find their way 
to them. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
Chief among American museums because of its large 
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collections as well as because of its location in our largest 
city is the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City. 
Its organization began as long ago as 1869 and in 1871 the 
first building was opened to the public. In 1871 the state 
legislature of New York made an appropriation of $500,000 
for an art museum. In 1879 the collections already made 
were moved into this new building which was formally dedi- 
cated early in 1880. Later the city of New York appropri- 
ated $1,200,000 for a new and larger building. This was 
completed in part in 1902. In 1904 the city made a further 
appropriation of $1,250,000 for an extension. The city also 
contributes $160,000 a year to the maintenance of the 


Museum. 


This brief outline recording the various extensions of 
the Museum suggests the ceaseless flow of bequests and 
purchases which make constant demands for increased 
space. A number of these bequests were of enormous 
value such as the collection of old masters given by Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand, and an endowment of several million 
dollars given by Mr. Jacob S. Rogers. Contributions of 
individual pictures such as the world famous “Horse Fair” 
by Rosa Bonheur, the gift of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, are 
no less important. 


The Metropolitan Museum contains fine examples of 
virtually all the great schools of painting and is therefore 
invaluable as a center of art influence. To glance over its 
large well illustrated catalogue will bring to notice fine 
examples of nearly all the great world artists including Rem- 
brandt, Michaelangelo, Rubens, Van Dyke, Diirer, Holbein, 
Velasquez, Reynolds, Stuart, Corot, Israels, and Sargent. 
This is to name but a few. American painting is well rep- 
resented. 


Though the chief interest in the Museum’s collection 
will for many reside in the paintings, statuary, porcelain, 
pottery, wood carving, textiles, glass, Egyptian antiquities, 
armor, and in fact all objects of artistic value, originals 
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or facsimiles, are represented by large exhibits. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, president of the corporation, has con- 
tributed many fine collections representing the industrial 
arts. These are of immense practical value as they afford 
models for American manufacturers of artistic products,— 
furniture, glassware, pottery, textiles, and the like. 

Not least important in the Metropolitan Museum are 
the loan collections exhibited often for an extended period 
and ultimately becoming the property of the Museum. An- 
nouncements of these collections, new accessions, and any 
matters of interest pertaining to the Museum are made 
monthly in a valuable little pamphlet known as the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Those who wish to 
follow the varied activities of the Museum can do no better 
than to consult this interesting publication. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke is Director of the Museum. 

THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

The Art Institute of Chicago recently claimed the dis- 
tinction of drawing a greater yearly attendance of visitors 
than any other art museum in this country. This is due, in 
part, to its fine locatidn on the lake front in the very heart 
of the city and in part to its fine collections. In these col- 
lections are some rare examples both of the old masters 
and of the best modern painters. Sculpture is finely repre- 
sented by choice facsimiles, and other fields of art are well 
illustrated. A large and efficient art school is one of the 
chief features of the Chicago Art Institute. 

THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is strong in several 
departments as notably in its Japanese collection which is 
famous the world over. Old Dutch and Spanish masters 
are scarcely less important with fine examples of Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez. American art is well represented, the 
collection containing many fine modern works and many 
examples of great historical interest. The American ex- 
hibit is made most noteworthy, perhaps, through the unique 
collection of the paintings of Copley. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

This, the oldest of the great American Galleries, has 
inaugurated recently a department which will be devoted 
to National Portraiture. The gallery already possesses por- 
traits of Washington, Franklin, Morris, Clymer, Hopkin- 
sori, and Madison, and examples of historical interest by 
such portrait painters as West, Stuart, Vanderlyn, Peale, 
Rush, Inman, and Sully. This fine nucleus will, it is hoped, 
develop into a collection of great historical interest, contain- 
ing portraits of the founders of the Republic, the State of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and of men and women notable 
in American literature, science, the arts, and social life. 


The Pennsylvania Academy makes generous awards of prizes 


for works submitted in various competitions, and for trav- 
eling fellowships which makes possible art study abroad. 
THE ST. LOUIS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


St. Louis profited much by the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 





Fifth Avenue Entrance to the Metropolitan Museum of. Art. 





Statuary in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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position at which many fine art works were exhibited, some 
remaining as a permanent possession of the city. A notable 
feature of the collections already made is the group of works 
by American sculptors—one of the finest in the country. It 
is planned to place the collection in the Exposition Art 
Palace, one of the features of the great fair of 1904. A 
further development of great originality and interest is a 
projected Hall of Architectural Styles representative of the 
best architectural styles, ancient and modern. This, when 
completed, should be of the greatest educational importance. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Corcoran Gallery, though possessing some modern 
French and Dutch paintings, is rich chiefly in the work of 
American artists, including some of the best modern land- 
scapists, who are well represented. A fine collection of 
bronzes by Barye, the French sculptor of animals, is per- 
haps the most valuable possession of the gallery which is, 
however, also interesting for its collection of portraits of 
men celebrated in the official ~~ the country, notably 
many of the presidents, | As yet, however, the gaflery has 
no comprehensive permargnt A ee befitting its position 
in our capital city. ‘Hye Nelebra ed Evans’ collection of 
modern American paintings, the best single collection of the 
sort in existence, is now on loan exhibition at the Corcoran 
Gallery. This collection will be housed in the National Gal- 
lery at Washington which is shortly to be built by the Smith- 
sonion Institute. 

THE FREER COLLECTION OF ART. 

In 1906 Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit, Michigan, gave 
to the Smithsonian Institution his rare collection of paintings 
and art objects, the product of many years of careful search 
and study, as well as of vast expense. This collection, which 
will ultimately be housed in a special gallery in Washington, 
is of quite exceptional interest, in that it is confined to the 
work of Oriental artists and the four modern Americans, 
Whistler, Tryon, Thayer, and Dewing. ' The collection is 
designed to be an harmonious whole illustrating those char- 
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The Huntington Avenue Facade of the new Boston. 





The Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
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Museum of Fine Arts, plans for which have been completed. 








Cincinnati Museum of Art. 
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The Art Institute, Chicago. 


acteristics of art which find their best expression in the 
Japanese masters and in Whistler, characteristics which may 
be summed up as pure beauty of form and color, the per- 
manent qualities which persist through the changing styles 
of art. 

Second only to the choice selections from the best 
periods of Oriental art is the collection of Whistler’s works 
embracing fifty oil paintings, forty water colors, thirty pas- 
tels, one hundred and twenty-three sketches, over six hun- 
dred etchings, one hundred and fifty lithographs, and the 
famous Peacock room complete. When this fine collection 
of Whistler’s is housed with the work of his Oriental kin- 
dred and the three modern American painters of like aspi- 
ration, the city of Washington and the whole United States 
will possess an art treasure of the most satisfying sort. The 
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The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


collection is not to be increased or diminished after Mr. 
Freer’s death, but will remain as complete and perfect as its 
collector can devise. It is now in Mr. Freer’s home in 
Detroit where it is freely shown to connoisseurs and students. 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO. 


The Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo is noted as perhaps 
the most beautiful building in this country devoted to the 
housing of art collections. It is built of white marble in 
the Ionic style of architecture and its appropriate setting in 
Buffalo’s beautiful park, formerly the site of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, makes it doubly effective. The east ap- 
proach, a long series of marble steps facing the park lagoon 
is peculiarly attractive. 

The Albright Gallery is owned by the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy which conducts an art school with courses in in- 
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A Room in the Art Exhibition at Richmond, Indiana 
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struction and practise. This combination of gallery and art 
school is one not unusual in this country and is of mutual 
benefit. That the Gallery is not lacking in public apprecia- 
tion is witnessed by the increase in attendance from 88,890 
in 1905, to 120,683 in 1907. Teachers in the public schools 
are permitted to bring their pupils on special days free of 
charge, a privilege well calculated to cultivate a democratic 
taste for art. A feature of the year 1907 was nineteen special 
exhibitions. From the collections thus displayed a number 
of pictures were sold and the Gallery itself acquired for 
its permanent collection several of these either by gift or 
purchase. 
THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM. 

The Cincinnati Museum is particularly rich in examples 
of modern German painting. Noteworthy among the other 
possessions of the Museum is the Robert Frederick Blum 
Memorial Collection. Blum was a native of Cincinnati and 
his home city thus honors one of her sons in displaying a full 
exhibit of his work. Many of the paintings are of Japanese 
inspiration. Yet others are of Dutch and Italian subjects. 
Like many of the best American art museums, the Cincin- 
nati Museum maintains a well attended art academy. 

THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART. 

The Toledo Museum of Art is one of the strongest 
among those situated in the smaller cities. The collections 
of paintings and statuary, though not large, are choice, con- 
spicuous among the paintings being a fine group by modern 
Russian artists. American artists are also represented. The 
Museum possesses one of the finest collections of Egyp- 
tian antiquities to be found in this country. 

THE ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND, IND. 

The Art Association of Richmond, Indiana, has been 
described before in THE CHAUTAUQUAN because of its im- 
portance in the movement to promote civic beauty. It af- 
fords a fine illustration of what may be done by a few public 
spirited individuals with only a little money but with a fac- 
ulty for stirring up enthusiasm. 
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For eleven years the Richmond Association: has held 
an annual exhibition of paintings, sculptures, and various 
art objects, particular attention being devoted to arts and 
crafts exhibits. The exhibition this year will be held from 
June 9 to 23 and will include fine modern American paint- 
ings secured in New York and Philadelphia, color photo- 
graphs, arts and crafts creations of various kinds, bronzes, 
plaster casts, etc. Not the least interesting feature of this 
exhibition is the yearly acquisition of two or three fine pic- 
tures as the permanent property of the Association. 
OTHER MUSEUMS. 

This sketchy outline can but indicate the nature of the 
collections exhibited by a few of the chief American gal- 
leries. There are many others, some of major importance. 
Nor must the collections maintained in many of the smaller 
cities be ignored. In the communities they represent, these 
last are of as great educational value as the collections in 
the larger centers. A list of the public art galleries with 
permanent collections is appended. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Annmary Brown Memorial, Providence, R. I. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Atheneum, Boston. 

Berkshire Atheneum, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Barrow Art Gallery, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brooklyn Institute of Fine Arts and Sciences. 

Brown, James V., Library, Williamsport, Pa. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cleveland School of Art. 

Cincinnati Museum Association. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Cal. 
Detroit Museum of Art. 

Drexel Institute Museum, Philadelphia. 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gardner Museum, Boston, Mass. 

Germanic Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gibbes Memorial, Charleston, S. C. 

Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hillyer Art Gallery, Northampton, Mass. 
Hispanic Society of America, New York City 




















American Art Museums 


John-Esther Gallery, Andover, Mass. 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lenox Art Gallery, New York Public Library. 
Linton-Surget Art Gallery, New Orleans, La. 

Mark Hopkins Institute, San Francisco, Cal. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York. 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

New Britain Art Institute, New Britain, Conn. 
Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Cal. 

O’Connor Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Olney Art Gallery, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Park Gallery of Art, Burlington, Vt. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins Fine Arts Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Piedmont Art Gallery, Oakland, Cal. 

Poland Springs Art Gallery, South Poland, Me. 
Portland (Ore.) Art Association. 

Prendergast Art Gallery, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Providence Athenzum. 

Ranney Collection, State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Redwood Library and Atheneum, Newport, R. I 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 
Scranton Museum, Scranton, Pa. 

Slater Museum, Norwich, Conn. 

Southampton Art Museum. 

Spring Garden Institute Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saint Johnsbury Atheneum, Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 
Saint Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 

San Francisco Institute of Art. 

Searles Art Gallery, San Francisco, Cal. 

Slater Art Museum, Norwich, Conn. 

Springfield Art Museum, Springfield. 

Stanford University, Leland Stanford, Jr., Museum. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Telfair Academy of Fine Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Ga. 


Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 
Trumbull Gallery, New Haven, Conn. 
University of Illinois, Champaign and Urbana, III. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 

Walker Art Gallery, Brunswick, Me. 

Walker Art Gallery, Minneapolis. 

Washington State Art Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Weston Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Wilstach Gallery, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Wood Art Gallery, Montpelier, Vt. 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 











Economics of the Drink Traffic 


By George B. Waldron, A. M. 


HE year 1907 brought a very large access of territory 
under prohibition in the United States. On January 1, 
1907, there were three states containing an estimated total 
population of 2,600,000 under state-wide prohibition: Maine 
725,000 North Dakota 390,000, and Kansas 1,485,000. Dur- 
ing the following twelve months there were added three 
more states, with a total estimated population of 6,000,000: 
klahoma 1,400,000, Georgia 2,500,000, and Alabama 2,- 
100,000. 

Thus in one year the population under state-wide pro- 
hibition was more than trebled. During this present year, 
1908, the state of Mississippi, with an estimated population 
of 1,800,000 has been added under a state prohibitory law 
that takes effect in January, 1909. Besides this large popu- 
lation under state-wide prohibition there are estimated to 
be about thirty million people more, in some thirty-seven 
other states, who are living in local prohibition territory. 

Changes equally noteworthy have been made in outlaw- 
ing the saloon in cities during recent months. On January 1 
last, including those cities in prohibition states, there were 
under prohibition thirty cities of 20,000 population and 
over, with a total of about 1,600,000 people. Fourteen of 
these cities, with a population of some 845,000, were added 
during the year 1907. In other words the population of pro- 
hibition cities of above 20,000 people has been more than 
doubled within a single year. 

There are today eleven cities of over 50,000 each that 
prohibit the sale of intoxicants, and six of these were added 
in 1907. The new list includes such cities as Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah, and Birmingham coming in under state law, and 
Lynn, Worcester, and Knoxville under local option. 

What is the meaning of this marked apparent change 
in public sentiment toward the liquor traffic? Some hold 
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that it is but the flood of a popular wave, like that of sixty 
years ago, which will soon subside. Others see the first 
fruits of the temperance education that has been in progress 
since the days of Hon. “Billy” J. Clark and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. 

Aside from any questions as to personal and social 
effects of intoxicants the economic aspects of the traffic 
would be enough to arrest attention. Here is a business 
that admittedly involves the transfer of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. Looking at the question purely 
from the point of view of cold figures, what are some of 
the effects of this traffic upon other lines of business, upon 
the working man who produces and distributes intoxicants, 
upon the farmer who furnishes the raw material? Blot out 
the traffic and to what extent, if at all, will the economic 
loss fall upon the working man and farmer? 

The first inquiry will be as to the extent of the traffic. 
What is a fair estimate of the annual cost to the consumer 
of intoxicating liquors? The United States Treasury De- 
partment in 1887 asked Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of The 
American Grocer of New York City, to make an estimate 


of the retail cost of the liquor traffic for that year. Mr. 
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1907 -— 2,600,000 1909— 7,800,000 





Growth of state prohibition in two years: In 1909, states with 
a population of 7,800,000 will be entirely prohibition. 
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Barrett’s figures were published in detail and were after- 
wards found to agree substantially with those of the late 
Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston, who had made an inde- 
pendent estimate for the same year. These figures were 
assailed at the time by the liquor interests as being too large, 
and by the temperance people as too small. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that these estimates were as near the 
truth as estimates can well be. The figures have changed 
in twenty years but the methods then used may still stand 
as the best within our reach. These methods are followed 
substantially in the estimates here made for recent years. 
Government figures supply the basis. The latest at 
hand are from the statistical abstract of the United States 
for 1906, page 530. They are the official estimate of actual 
consumption of the various kinds of intoxicants for the 
year ended June 30, 1906. Spirits are returned in “proof” 
gallons which are much stronger in alcohol than are the 
actual spirits of commerce. The gain from the addition 
of water to reduce this strength is probably offset by the 
alcohol used in the arts and sciences but not withdrawn 
under the new law providing for “denatured” alcohol. 
Following is the estimate in detail of the retail cost of 
the traffic in intoxicants for the year ended June 30, 1906: 


THE DRINK BILL OF THE NATION. 1906. 


Kinds of Liquors. Gallons Retail cost. Per Capita. 
consumed. per gal. total. Cost. Gallons. 
Distilled spirits: 
Domestic ....... 124,743,255 $5.00 $623,716,275 $7.41 1.48 
Imported ....... 3,011,289 8.00 24,090,312 .29 04 
Malt Liquors: 
Domestic ....... 1,694,021,375 .50 847,010,688 10.06 20.13 
Imported ....... 5,964,267 1.00 5,964,267 .07 .07 
Wines: 
Domestic ....... 39,847,044 2.00 79,694.088 5 47 
Imported ....... 6,638,179 4.00 26,552,716 .32 .08 
ME aduwieanes 1,874,225,409 $1,607,028,345 $19.10 22.27 


The retail cost of the drink traffic, as here estimated, 
reaches enormous proportions, amounting to $1,607,028,346 
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for the fiscal year 1906. This is an average per capita of 
$19.10 on the officially estimated population of 84,154,000. 
Sut the consumption of intoxicants is also enormous, reach- 
ing 1,874,225,409 gallons of all kinds of liquors, or 22.27 
gallons per capita for the same period. 

There is some variation in these figures from year to 
year, but there has been a very steady gain in the drink 
bill for many years as shown by the accompanying tabic 
based on similar government figures and by the same 
methods since the year 1886. 


RETAIL TRAFFIC FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


Per Capita. 


Year. Retail cost. Cost. Gallons 
er er $ 717,060,816 $12.50 12.90 
Tt oi iden tar eadeneeae 762,599,015 13.00 13.99 
a eee 818,087,725 13.04 14.67 
PN ébvGnceevseussanan 840,880,849 13.72 14.60 
Pt? end stesee tesnenae 902,645,867 14.41 15.53 
et oe hha aires 979,582,803 15.34 17.19 
Dt thse bdsevevensacae 1,01 4,894,304 15.59 17.10 
ee ee 1,079,483,172 16.27 18.20 
DEE cvececcsccessesess 1,024,621,491 15.15 16.96 
DT ascecpinesadceéhos 970,947,333 14.09 10.57 
TTT TT Tr rT 992,094,975 13.09 17.12 
tt ttetedeeiseda tena 993,203,557 13.57 10.49 
tn sindwerabddaseche 1,041,445,511 14.28 17.30 
I Nii iad anne eine elemeitiod 1,070,273,959 14.40 16.81 
EE ie crgaaaiem wenden 1,171,757,382 15.36 17.68 
 Gisdtack todas ec 1,219,595,977 15.71 17.90 
DD Uktsiptaasensnadtnuee 1,345,040,847 17.06 19.49 
Pn cighiadesbeenunad 1,410,385,942 17.44 19.98 
BE ociccccsccctssnees 1,403,517,0838 17.90 20.35 
i cet wadeddeen scans 1,405,718,530 17.03 20.38 
ee 1 607,028,346 19.10 22.27 


A study of the table shows that the total annual retail 
cost of the traffic has more than doubled during the last 
twenty years, and the per capita cost has increased more 
than fifty per cent. Such a business must have tremendous 
economic effects upon the industry and wealth of the nation, 
and this apart from any consideration of the physical and 
moral results from the liquors consumed. 
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$717,000,000 $962,000,000 
1886 1896 


The increase in the consumption of liquors during the last 
twenty years. 


The total amount of wealth produced in the census 
year 1900 from the various sources of agriculture, mining, 
manufactures, transportation, and trade, so far as it can 
be estimated, was $18,659,000,000. During the same year 
the liquor traffic cost $1,171,000,000, or an average of about 
one dollar for every sixteen produced. This proportion 
holds practically the same for other years. The total wealth 
production in 1906 was approximately $24,000,000,000 and 
the liquor traffic cost $1,607,000,000 or about one dollar 
in fifteen produced. The accompanying diagram (page 101) 
shows the relative and absolute national cost of a number 
of leading necessities compared with intoxicants for the 
year 1906. 

What does the drink traffic pay in exchange for this 
drain upon the wealth of the nation? There are the cus- 
toms and internal revenues collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which in 1906 amounted to $205,247,000. (See 
statistical abstract, page 107), as follows: 
























































Where our money goes. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS_.._.--... $ 9,000,000 
u 

a ee 95,000,000 

A 165,000,000 
Wiiidédea 

NA Nic wh hen a asta sae ch nasa 205,000,000 
Wh 

SE > III i ncessene ehienseniesbaengsab-abiemaaicniiis 230,000,000 

eee ~ 235,000,000 

SUGAR & MOLASSES-_____-____ 295,000,000 

PUBLIC EDUCATION--_.___.__-- 310,000,000 
WH 

een em .~ 435,000,000 
UAL. 

Dee @ BOERS... «ccscncccana 435 ,000,000 
UZ | 

WOOLEN & WORSTED GOODS-_--_-- 460,000,000 
UMMA 

COTTON GOODS__-__.-...-- ~~ 650 000,000 

Yih Yh Uhl) 

Se ae eee 685,000,000 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING ..___ 72%5.000,000 
Willd, 

Se ee — 800,000,000 
WZ LLL 

ee. OS: BW oc teccccnn acs 1,000,000,000 
YZ WL “is Ys // TLL, 

en en a 1,500,000,000 
WLZZZa 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS-.-_.-~.1,610,000,000 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES FROM LIQUORS. 





Customs. Internal. 

ER es cee encikserecidancwened $ 6,556,000 $1 37,067,000 

i Pn. cibidekcetuenyvasdeanneus 1,508,000 54,651,000 
a ae gar ai 5,465,000 

NN Bhs ieee aed ies cia ead iy $13,529,000 $191,718,000 


The latest figures at hand for state and local revenues 
from the traffic are from the census of 1890. They amounted 
that year to $24,786,496, which was 2.75 per cent. of the 
total retail traffic of the year. The same percentage in 
1906 would bring this state and local income from the 
saloons up to $33,393,000. On this basis the total national, 
state, and local returns from the traffic for the fiscal year 
1906 were approximately $238,640,000 or 15% per cent. of 
the gross retail cost of the traffic. Out of this must come 
the cost of collecting these revenues, amounting to some 
$4,000,000. The traffic, therefore, returns directly about 
I5 per cent. of its total receipts. 

Consider now the relation of the traffic to the farmer. 
The production of distilled and malt liquors makes a heavy 
demand upon the farmer for grain and other raw ma- 
terials. The internal revenue report for the year ended 
June 30, 1907, shows that over 57 per cent. of the barley 
crop raised in 1906, and nearly 19 per cent. of the rye crop 
went into the breweries and distilleries. Grains to the total 
farm value of $54,434,427 were demanded from the farmer 
in the fiscal year 1907. Nearly all the hop crop and mo- 
lasses equivalent to the entire home production of the nation, 
besides large quantities of grapes and other fruit, are also 
required for the production of liquors. 

This is a strong statement if taken at its face value, 
but there are other considerations. The total demand upon 
the farmers by the distilleries and breweries is for but a 
very small part of the farmer’s total products. Take the 
grain crop alone for 1906 as shown in the following table, 
which covers the materials used in producing over 94 per 
cent. of all our home manufactured intoxicants: 
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GRAINS USED TO MAKE LIQUORS. 





Grains Total crop 1906. Used for liquors, 1907. 
Bushels. Bushels. *Per cent. 
ee wighisswkiwbnwnn ee 178,916,484 102,088,016 57.06 
Oe. dagdbewensne geticueenns 33,374,833 6,250,898 18.73 
DE Nadiad censareenannaeann 735,200,970 21,452 .003 
| eee ere 2,927,416,091 23,474,509 80 
0 — er 964,904,522 17,301 .002 
RRS ae er 4,839,872,900 131,852,176 2.73 


*Per cent. of total crop. 


Cut out the liquor traffic and only the barley and rye 
farmers would be able to detect any practical difference in 
the grain markets. Even with barley and rye included the 
liquor industry demands less than three per cent. of the total 
crop of these five grains. There is yet another side to this 
question of the farmer that will be taken up in connection 
with the wage earners of the breweries and distilleries. 

The production of intoxicants gives employment to a 
large number of working men. The latest figures are for 
the census of 1905. If the wine industry be estimated to 
include all the products of the smaller establishments, the 
total number of workers engaged in making intoxicants 
will reach about 60,000 and their yearly wages will total 
over $40,000,000. To these should be added some thousands 
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132,000,000 Bu. 4,340,000,000 Bu. 


Of a grain crop of 4,340,000,000 bu., but 132,000,000 bu. are 
used in the production of liquor—one thirty-seventh of the whole. 
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59,233 406,214 


In the liquor industries 50,233 workmen employed in the cre- 
ation of a product valued at $1,400,000,000. In other industries, 
for the creation of a product of equal value 406,214 workmen neces- 
sary—a ratio of one to more than six. 





of workers employed in cooperage, bottling, etc., whose pro- 
ducts are demanded for the liquor industry. What effect 
upon this army of working men would result from the clos- 
ing of the breweries, distilleries and wineries? 

The 1905 census may suggest an answer. The consump- 
tion of domestic liquors that year amounted at retail to a 
little over $1,400,000,000. In the table that follows are 
shown the number of men employed, the wages they re- 
ceived, and the raw materials used in making these liquors: 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN LIQUOR AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 








Manufactures. Workers. Wages. Raw Materials. 
ST TTT 5,355 $ 2,657,025 $ 25,625,858 
CINE ¢nnbeccaseesntetes 48,139 34,542,807 74,911,619 
, a IRENE Pe Seger 5,739 3,004,662 17,080,182 

Total intoxicants........... 50,233 40,204,584 117,617,659 
*All other industries........... 406,214 198,278,986 625,333,479 

EE errr errr re 346,081 $158,074,402 $507,715,820 


*The figures as to “all other industries” show the number of 
workers, the wages paid and the raw materials demanded in mak- 
ing all manufactures except liquors to the retail value of $1,400,- 
000,000 which is also the estimated retail value of the intoxicants 
produced. 
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235,235 1,250,667 


The creation of liquors valued at $1,400,000,000 makes use of 
the grain produced by 233,233 farmers. In other industries a pro- 
duct of equal value requires the crops produced by 1,250,667 farm- 
ers—a ratio of one to more than five. 

The table makes very striking comparisons. Take, for 
example, the number of workers employed. The manufac- 
ture of $1,400,000,000 of liquor requires 59,233 workers 
per year. But the same retail value of all other manufac- 
tures besides liquor gives employment to 406,214 workers. 
In other words, if the $1,400,000,000 spent in 1905 for drink 
had been used instead for other manufactures there would 
have been employment for 346,981 more workers than 
were actually at work making intoxicants. And these men 
would have received $158,074,402 additional wages. 

Nor is this all. The raw materials used in making 
these liquors amounted to $117,617,659. Had the $1,400,- 
000,000 been spent in manufactures other than drink the 
raw materials demanded of the farmer would have been 
$625,333.479. So that the farmer would have profited by 
the difference or $507,715,820. 

In 1900 the average value of farm products per farm 
worker was $359. Since that time farm products have risen in 
value. At $500 per farm worker the raw materials demanded 
of the farmer for the production of intoxicants in 1905 gave 
employment to 235,235 farmers. Had the drink money 
been spent for other manufactures instead, the raw materials 
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demanded would have employed 1,250,667 farmers. That is, 
1,015,432 more farmers would have found employment. 
Had the nation spent its money for more comforts and 
necessities in 1905 instead of intoxicants, there would 
therefore have been work for 346,981 more people in the 
factories and for 1,015,432 more farmers to supply the raw 
materials. This is a total of 1,362,413 more workers that 
would have had employment. Such results as these seem 
almost incredible. But they are based on most conservative 
estimates from official figures. Following the same facts, the 
$1,600,000,000 spent in 1906 for intoxicants, if spent instead 
for necessities, comforts, and luxuries for the family, would 
kave given employment to over 1,500,000 more people in 
the factory and on the farm. And this, apart from any 
consideration of the advantages to the homes from better use 
of this money. From the purely economic point of view, 
therefore, the liquor traffic cannot stand the test. 

The accompanying table gives comparisons based upon 
the census of 1905, of the returns to working man and 
farmer, from wages and raw materials required for each 
$100 spent at retail for the various kinds of intoxicants 
and for the leading necessities and comforts demanded in 
the home. 


CONTRASTS FOR WAGE EARNER AND FARMER. 





Raw 
$100 worth of Wages. Materials 
NE MEION. 6.5 4i5- 0 cs0nwnnwevieece 8. 3 $ 4.87 
a GR imiinasnacvaler'es 4.63 10.04 
ET ndlasauenaueeeneenedcuneee ve 3.61 25.27 

Total Mdedticdts...occcccssccsc. 2.87 8.40 

All other industries............. 14.50 45-74 
PN MN BONE, oo ccceccsccavnteces 16.18 46.24 
Bread, cakes, tC... cccccccccccecse 12.81 45.29 
Cc cccagiasassesseeses 32.21 18.35 
Carpets and rugs.........sceeeeeees 16.71 46.21 
Carriages and wagons............+- 19.70 39.07 
Cheese, butter, etC......cc.cccccees 4.00 67.98 
CHORE, MICE. 0 occ secccccscscces 12.05 39.14 


COURETER 6 oc cccccccsssceccecccees 15.35 50.33 
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I i oe sig ag 16.02 
Flour and grist mill products...... 2.00 
Furniture 23.42 
Og err errr 21.48 
Hosiery and knit goods......... _ 17.32 
Iron and steel 12.50 
Leather, tanned and curried 8.56 
Lumber, dressed 16.40 
Paints 5.76 
Paper and wood pulp 13.58 
Printing, book and job 21.34 
Printing, newspaper 15.47 
Saddlery and harness.............. 132.62 
Shipbuilding 26.50 
Shirts 16.53 
Silk and silk goods 15.53 
Slaughtering and meat packing.... 7 

Sugar refining 


























City Government by Commission 
A SYMPOSIUM ON THE GALVESTON, NEWPORT, AND DES MOINES 
PLANS. 


Editorial reference has been made in this magazine to 
experiments with Commission plans for city government 
in the United States. 

After the Galveston disaster, in an extraordinary emer- 
gency, the government of the Texas city was turned over 
to five commissioners, and the change attracted widespread 
attention. All legal difficulties have been met, and other 
Texas cities have followed Galveston’s example in the last 
few years. 

In Newport, Rhode Island, another plan has been put 
into effect, which is essentially an adaptation of the old 
New England “town meeting” to modern conditions. And 
a Commission of executive officers is thereby secured. 

In Iowa, what is known as the Des Moines Plan, has 
been adopted, and recently sustained by decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. This also is a Commission sys- 
tem adopted thus far by Des Moines and Cedar Rapids— 
but the Commission is elected not by wards but at large. 
Referendum, initiative and power of recall are provided 
for and other provisions for popular democratic government 
are noteworthy. 

We are privileged to bring together for publication here, 
authoritative papers on these experiments which were pre- 
pared and given at the last convention of the National 
Municipal League. Their pertinence to the crucial problem 
of good city government in this country needs no editorial 
emphasis. 
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A. J. Mathis, Mayor of Des H. A. Landes, Mayor-President 
Moines, Iowa. Of Galveston, Texas. 





John T. Carmody, Mayor of William P. Clarke, Mayor of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Newport, R. I 


Mayors of the four Cities now testing new Plans of Munici- 


pal Government. 











The Galveston Plan 
By William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard University. 


The recent growth in popularity of the “commission” 
system of city government is no doubt the offspring of a 
more or less widespread dissatisfaction with the complexity 
of contemporary American municipal administration. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, however, this curious system which 
students of comparative politics know as the “American 
type” of city government, with its division of powers, its 
diffusion of responsibility, and its bewildering mechanism 
of checks and balances, has evolved logically from the crude 
framework of local government applied to the colonial bor- 
oughs by the British authorities. This simple system, con- 
sisting of a mayor and a small council, the former with no 
special executive functions, no veto power, and no right of 
making appointments to office, has been maintained by the 
English cities down to the present day ; and to its very sim- 
plicity much of the efficiency which characterizes British 
municipal administration must, without doubt, be attributed. 

After the American Revolution, however, and especially 
after the adoption of the federal Constitution, the system 
of municipal government as transplanted to this side of the 
Atlantic underwent a gradual but very important change ; 
for the influence of the “federal analogy” dominated decis- 
ively the course of organic development in all the areas of 
local administration. A study of the civic charters granted at 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century will, in almost 
every case, disclose the desire of municipalities to copy at 
every point the complex mechanism of the federal govern 
ment. The mayor had come to be an independent execu- 
tive officer, with a power of veto over local legislation, with 
the right of appointment subject to confirmation, and with a 
variety of other administrative prerogatives which the lapse 
of a century has greatly augmented. The municipal coun- 
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cil has likewise become bicameral, apparently for no good 
reason save that the demands of analogy had seemed so to 
dictate. In short, it seems to have been assumed that a 
framework of government devised to reconcile the jarring 
interests of a dozen independent states would bear repro- 
duction in miniature, and would prove efficient in applica- 
tion to comparatively small urban units of a thoroughly 
homogeneous character. For three quarters of a century 
the cities of the United States have expended much poli- 
tical energy in attempting to patch an administrative gar- 
ment which was not devised with an eye to their direct re- 
quirements. It may be doubted whether they have succeed- 
ed in doing more than to make the misfit more pronounced. 
They have been weighted down with an administrative or- 
ganization which has sacrificed the highly essential qualities 
of efficiency and promptness in action to a blind adherence 
to the principle of “division of powers,” heedless of the fact 
that the proper governance of a municipality makes no ur- 
gent demands whatever for any strict recognition of this 
principle. Steering wide of centralization of powers they 
have, however, floundered into the slough of a hopelessly 
divided jurisdiction with its unfortunate accompaniment of 
diffused responsibility. 

A logical result of all this has been a reaction against 
the very cumbrousness of municipal machinery—a reaction 
which has manifested itself in some cities by the abolition of 
bicameral councils and the substitution of single elective 
bodies. In other cases the dominant influence in civic ad- 
ministration has been transferred to the mayor, the local 
legislative authority being thus shorn of nearly all its juris- 
diction. Even more frequently the delicate adjustment of 
powers has been ruthlessly disturbed by the direct interven- 
tion of state authorities and the assumption of purely muni- 
cipal functions by state boards. This movement toward 
definiteness in the location of responsibility has proceeded 
slowly, but none the less effectively, during the last quarter 
of a century, as may be readily seen by any one who chooses 
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to study the history of municipal organization in cities like 
Boston or New York. The system of “government by com- 
mission” must, therefore, be regarded, not as a new experi- 
ment successfully conducted by a few scattered cities, but 
as the climax of a well-defined movement, from the influ- 
ence of which hardly a single large city in the country has 
been entirely exempt. 


THE GALVESTON EXPERIMENT. 


Galveston, as is well known, was the first American 
city to give the system of “government by commission” a 
trial. The Texan city, having been called upon to pass 
through the dark waters of affliction, found itself, in 1900, 
face to face with practical bankruptcy. Under the old sys- 
tem of government by a mayor and sixteen aldermen the 
finances of the municipality had been badly mismanaged and 
the authorities had fallen into the disastrous practice of 
bonding the city to provide for annual deficits. In less than 
twenty years nearly three millions of debt had been accumu- 
lated in this way alone. The enormous new demands upon 
the civic treasury presented by the calamity in 1900 brought 
matters to such a crisis that the Texan Legislature found 
itself called upon by the business men of Galveston to take 
heroic measures for dealing with the financial problem. 
The old municipal framework was abolished root and branch, 
and by a new charter, granted in 1901, the administration 
of the city was entrusted to five commissioners, three of 
whom were to be appointed by the governor and two elected 
by the citizens of Galveston. Before long, however, the 
constitutionality of the charter was called into question, and 
the Supreme Court of Texas decided that certain functions 
which the commissioners had been authorized to assume 
could not be exercised except by elective officers. In Marcli, 
1903, therefore, the Legislature was appealed to for an 
amendment to the charter making all the commissioners 
elective, and the five original commissioners were forthwith 
endorsed by the voters at the polls. 
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The Galveston charter, as amended in 1903, provides 
for the popular election, every two years, of five commis- 
sioners, one of whom is given the title of mayor-president. 
All are elected at large. The mayor-president is presiding 
officer of the commission but otherwise has no special pow- 
ers. By a majority vote of the five commissioners all 
municipal ordinances are passed, and all appropriations are 
voted, the mayor-president having no right to veto either 
absolute or qualified. The commissioners likewise, by ma- 
jority vote, apportion among themselves the headships of 
the four main departments of civic administration, namely, 
finance and revenue, waterworks and sewerage, police and 
fire protection, and streets and public property; the mayor- 
president having no special department but exercising a 
general coordinating influence over all. A single commis- 
sioner is, therefore, immediately responsible for the admin- 
istration of each department. The commission as a whole 
draws up and passes the annual budget, awards all contracts, 
and makes all important appointments. Minor appoint- 
ments are made by the individual commissioners each in his 
own special department. There is throughout a complete 
centralization of all powers, legislative and administrative, 
and a very definite location of all responsibility. 

THE RESULTS IN GALVESTON. 

No one who has made any impartial attempt to follow 
the work of the Galveston commission during the last six 
years will venture to gainsay its very striking success. The 
financial condition of the city has been most decidedly im- 
proved; all the municipal services have been brought to a 
much higher point of efficiency; a better grade of citizens 
has been found willing to seek and accept civic office; and 
the general tone of municipal administration has been very 
noticeably raised. The commissioners present, in their re- 
ports, such a convincing array of facts that it would be idle 
to question the success of the new regime. This success 
has been attributable in general to three or four canons of 
policy, from which the commissioners have not swerved 
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during the last five years, and which may be summed up as 
(1) the use of approved business methods in civic financing ; 
(2) the entire elimination of all leakages in expenditures ; 
(3) the making of all appointments on the basis of individ- 
ual efficiency ; and (4) the strict accountability of each com- 
missioner for the on-goings of his own department. All the 
improvements of the last half decade in the Texan city can 
be attributed, substantially, to the fact that the new system 
of government has rendered strict adherence to these funda- 
mental rules of sound municipal administration possible and 
even imperative. 

It is not necessary to speak in any detail of specific 
advances made in municipal administration by Galveston 
under the system of government by commission. It is 
enough that these were readily noted by neighboring Texan 
cities, and that the latter soon bestirred themselves to the 
task of inaugurating a similar framework of administration. 
Since 1903 charters fundamentally similar to that of Gal- 
veston have been sought and obtained by five other cities of 
Texas: Houston, Fort Worth, Austin, Dallas, and El Paso. 
The experience, moreover, was not lost upon many cities in 
the North, and during the last two or three years measures 
have been introduced into the legislatures of at least a dozen 
states all aiming to permit cities to simplify their framework 
of administration more or less generally in accord with the 
Texan plan. At its last session the Legislature of Iowa put 
such a measure upon the statute books, rendering optional 
to all cities of over 25,000*population the adoption of the 
commission system. This privilege has already found ac- 
ceptance in the capital city of Des Moines; in this case pro- 
vision being made for the employment of certain advanced 
methods of securing the strict and consistent responsibility 
of the authorities to their constituents. 


THE SYSTEM NOT A NEW ONE IN AMERICA, 


Despite a general impression that the commission sys- 
tem of local administration is a novelty in American govern- 
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ment, the principle involved is by no means new in the 
United States. It is in almost no important respect different 
from the New England system of town government by a 
board of selectmen, who, with their chairman, assume and 
concentrate in themselves all administrative and legislative 
functions from one annual election until the next. There 
are many New England “towns” with populations quite 
large enough to entitle them to rank as cities, which have, 
for more than a century, maintained what is to all intents 
and purposes a system of government by commission. Their 
selectmen, who are chosen by the people at large, represent 
in their jurisdiction a complete fusion of local power and 
responsibility. In every state of the Union, moveover (with 
the exception of Louisiana and Rhode Island), county ad- 
ministration has been vested almost wholly in the hands of 
an elective commission. The use of the term “commission” 
has misled many into overlooking a system with which they 
have long been familiar under a different designation. 
American cities have had occasion, no doubt, to become 
familiar with “commissions,” but with commissions of a 
very different sort. ; 
THE MERITS OF THE COMMISSION PLAN. 

No aspect of the general problem of municipal reform 
has received more attention in the press and on the platform 
during the last year than the merits and defects of the com- 
mission plan. In the main, however, these discussions have 
dwelt largely upon the advantages of the system, many of 
which are almost too obvious to require emphasis. The 
defects, on the other hand, do not appear on the surface so 
plainly, though a closer examination will disclose that the 
system of government by commission, if generally applied 
to American cities under present conditions, would in all 
probability encounter important objections which no real 
friend of permanent municipal reform ought to treat lightly. 
Some of these relative merits and defects may be briefly 
noticed, so far as it may be accounted safe to generalize in 
the light of American municipal experience. 
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The cardinal advantage of the system is that it affords 
definite hope of putting an end to the intolerable decentral- 
ization of responsibility which now characterizes American 
civic administration. By concentrating powers and focus- 
ing public attention upon a narrow area it will render more 
effective the scrutiny which the voters may apply to the con- 
duct of men in public office. If the system does not guar- 
antee efficient administration, it at least promises to disclose 
where the blame for inefficiency should be made to fall. It 
will undoubtedly facilitate the election of a higher type of 
men, for American municipal experience has plainly de- 
monstrated that small bodies with large powers attract a 
better class of citizens than large bodies with restricted juris- 
diction. The reduction in numbers of the school boards of 
St. Louis, Boston, and other large cities have served to show 
the truth of this aphorism in conclusive fashion. Even 
though party organizations may continue to dictate the nomi- 
nation of commissioners, as they now do that of councilmen, 
these organizations will no longer be placed under pressure 
to give representation to every sectional, racial, and religious 
interest at the cost of placing inferior men in candidacy. 
That government by commission will eliminate partisan can- 
didatures is something scarcely to be hoped for ; but there is 
good reason to believe that it would remove from party or- 
ganizations much of the sinister pressure with which these 
have now to contend. 

Again, it is well known that municipal corruption now- 
adays arises as frequently from the power of municipal au- 
thorities to thwart the meritorious plans of public-service 
corporations as from their power to forward reprehensible 
projects. If the present system of checks and balances puts 
a restriction upon the ill-considered granting away of privi- 
leges, it none the less puts a premium upon the withholding 
of rights which should, in the public interest, be granted 
without hesitation. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
chances of obtaining a municipal franchise at the present 
time in any large city are properly proportioned to the merits 
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of an application therefor. A small commission would, 
indeed, simplify the task of dealing with civic franchises on 
a business basis, and, if there be any fear that the unchecked 
power of granting municipal franchises is a jurisdiction too 
momentous to be vested in the hands of a small body, pro- 
vision may be made, as in the Des Moines charter, for hav- 
ing the acts of the commission in this sphere subject to rati- 
fication by the voters. 

Still again, as we are frequently reminded, the work of 
administering the affairs of a city is in every essential respect 
akin to that of conducting the affairs of a private business 
corporation. Now, the salient characteristic of sound cor- 
porate management is the centralization of powers in the 
hands of a small board of directors. What, we are asked, 
would be thought of a business corporation which intrusted 
the management of its interests to a bicameral board, made 
up of classes of members selected in different ways, repre- 
senting different interests, possessing separate jurisdictions, 
and designed to embody a system of checks and balances? 
Why should the affairs of a municipality demand an admin- 
istrative machinery so much more complex than that of the 
largest private corporation? There is danger, however, 
of pressing this point too far, for it must be remembered 
that the analogy between the work of the municipal and that 
of the private corporation is by no means perfect. The 
city, for example, enjoys many legal privileges and immuni- 
ties which an ordinary business corporation does not possess. 
It is not legally responsible for the torts of its police officers, 
of the employes of its fire department, or for those of several 
other classes of its agents; whereas the private corporation 
is directly liable to be heavily mulcted for the negligence or 
inefficiency of those whom it takes into its service. Fur- 
thermore, in determining matters of policy the authorities 
of a municipality must give weight to many considerations of 
social well-being which the management of a private corpora- 
tion may afford to neglect. It must be admitted, too, that 
administration by a board of directors is not necessarily 
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synonymous with integrity and efficiency. One need not go 
far afield to find instances in which directors have been defi- 
cient in their knowledge of affairs immediately in their care, 
or in which they have personally profited at the expense of 
those interests which they were chosen to guard. Neverthe- 
less, it may be said with truth, that there is plenty of room 
for the infusion of “business principles” into civic adminis- 
tration, and the analogy, if not pushed too far, has much 
force. 

The system of government by commission will serve to 
render municipal administration more prompt and more 
effective in action. In a multitude of counsellors there may 
be wisdom, but there is also, almost inevitably, friction, de- 
lay, and intriguery. A system of division of powers is al- 
most certain to counterbalance what it gains in security 
against hasty and arbitrary action with what it loses in ina- 
bility to cope with problems which demand prompt, united and 
uncompromising attention. In local administration prompt- 
ness and efficiency are imperative; and it may be properly 
urged that, in order to secure these essential qualities, a 
municipality is justified in weakening its organs of delibera- 
tion, and in assuming a reasonable amount of risk that con- 
centrated power will be abused. 

There are, no doubt, many incidental advantages which 
cities may reasonably hope to secure from the introduction 
of the commission system, and to these the experience of 
Galveston bears abundant testimony. Most of these, how- 
ever, are relative to the existing conditions in particular 
cities, and may not, therefore, be dealt with in general 
terms. 

To the casual student the defects of the commission 
system are, perhaps, not so apparent as the merits. They 
exist, nevertheless, and are of sufficient importance to de- 
mand careful and judicious consideration; for the cause of 
municipal reform may receive permanent injury through the 
open advocacy by its friends of any plan of administration 
which has not been adequately studied in the light of con- 
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ditions which now exist or are likely to exist in American 
cities. 

The most common objection urged in the public press 
and by the rank and file of municipal politicians is that the 
plan is un-American and undemocratic; that it involves a 
radical departure from American traditions of local self- 
government and proposes a step in the direction of muni- 
cipal dictatorships. This objection is as easy to raise as it 
is difficult to support. The present framework of municipal 
administration, with its division of powers, is not a whit 
more traditionally “American” than is the New England 
town system of government by a board of selectmen with no 
division of powers whatever. That the system of adminis- 
tration by a small body of men tends to remove control 
“away from the people” is an assertion which the whole 
history of local government in the United States absolutely 
refutes. Indeed, it has been proven time and again that a 
single elective officer may, in his official actions, more faith- 
fully reflect public opinion than a large body of elected repre- 
sentatives. Much of the latent and unreasoning prejudice 
against the new plan springs, no doubt, from the popular 
association of the “commission” with the idea of state inter- 
ference in municipal matters. 

The observant DeTocqueville once remarked that local 
government is to national what the elementary school is to 
the university; that each in its respective sphere performs 
the work of preparation. Poljtical education, it has been ob- 
served, consists in the exercise not only of the right to choose 
but of the right to be chosen—in candidacy and in service— 
and under the present municipal régime such education is 
annually afforded to a large number of citizens. The plan 
of government by commission proposes greatly to reduce this 
number. It would cut down the list of elective officers to 
four or five, all other posts being filled by appointment pre- 
sumably for long terms. This policy, it is objected, would 
tend to vest the work of civic administration permanently in 
the hands of a very few men, and might very well assist in 
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the development, as in the German cities, of a professional 
city bureaucracy. The present multiplication of elective 
offices affords to a unique degree the opportunity for a large 
number of citizens to be brought into touch with local poli- 
tical affairs and to obtain such political education as this con- 
tact involves. 




































THE SYSTEM WILL TEND TO INCREASE THE INFLUENCE OF 
PARTY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Again, objection is made that the system will serve to 
strengthen rather than to weaken the influence of the regular 
partisan organizations in civic affairs. The concentration of 
power and patronage in the hands of a few commissioners 
would, it is claimed, make it seem imperative to the party 
leaders that the commission should be controlled; and the 
party energies, now spread over a wider area, would thus 
be concentrated at a single point. It is quite true that when- 
ever the power and the patronage of the mayor have been 
extended the result has not been to diminish the force oi 
partisanship in mayoralty elections; on the contrary, party 
leaders have been impelled to make more energetic cam- 
paigns and to perfect their organizations in order that they 
might control an office which had become the more valuable 
to them. Furthermore, the election of four or five com- 
missioners by the voters at large would, in all probability, 
result in selections from the ranks of a single party; the 
dominant party could in most cases elect its whole slate, and 
the minority party would in consequence be wholly unre- 
presented. There might, no doubt, be frequent exceptions 
to this, but it would be the more usual outcome. On the 
other hand, a large council, the members of which are elected 
by small districts, will almost certainly contain representa- 
tives of the weaker political party. Much of the hopes 
placed upon the new system arise from the proposal that 
commissioners shall be elected at large; but it must not be 
forgotten that the plan of election at large is not without its 
counterbalancing defects. 
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@ CHANGE IN THE GOVERNMENT WILL AVAIL LITTLE WITH- 
OUT A CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


It has, perhaps, been characteristic of the American 
voter that he is prone to lay too much stress upon the form 
of government and too little upon its personnel. He is not 
always quick to see that the more efficient administration of 
European cities results not at all from their superior frame- 
work of local government, but from the higher calibre of 
men who seek and obtain municipal office. Without a 
change of personnel, the substitution of government by com- 
mission for the existing system would assuredly avail but 
little. Indeed, a corrupt or an inefficient commission with 
wide powers would be much more capable of injuring the 
best interests of a city than an equally corrupt or inefficient 
set of administrative organs with powers and patronage de- 
centralized; for the very complexity and cumbrousness of 
the present system serves in some degree to place an obstacle 
in the way of any widespread or consistent wrongdoing. 
The real question is, therefore, whether a better class of 
men would be attracted to a small commission than to a large 
council. To this the lesson of experience seems to give an 
affirmative reply. But it is a matter of probability rather 
than a matter of certainty. 

Sponsors of the commission plan have sometimes urged 
that its adoption would ensure administration by skilled ex- 
perts, since appointments made by a small body would prob- 
ably be dictated by reasons of merit and experience alone. 
It may be noted, however, that the vesting of the right of 
appointment in the hands of a small body, or even in the 
hands of a single officer would not necessarily ensure this 
result. There was a time in American cities when patron- 
age was committed to the municipal council, and under this 
system partisan considerations almost exclusively influenced 
the making of appointments to office. Municipal reformers 
insisted that this pernicious policy could be brought to an 
end only by transferring the appointing power to the mayor 
and by placing upon the mayor alone the full and entire 
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responsibility. But during the decade or more since this 
transfer has been made it may well be doubted whether in- 
dividual merit and capabilities have counted much more in 
determining appointments than they did in the days when the 
council possessed the patronage. Now it is proposed to vest 
the patronage once again with a body of men; but one may 
scarcely venture to hope that partisan considerations will 
lose much of their strength because of any such further 
transfer. Definite location of responsibility for civic ap- 
pointments seems, as experience shows, to afford some as- 
surance against gross inefficiency; it does not, apparently, 
afford a guarantee that the degree of efficiency will be very 
high. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF APPROPRIATING AND EXPENDING 
POWERS IN THE SAME HANDS. 

An important feature of both the Galveston and Des 
Moines plans of city government by commission is that the 
“appropriating” and “spending” authorities are fused. In 
other branches of American government it has been the 
policy to keep these two jurisdictions distinct and independ- 
ent; and this has been true alike of national, state, and loca 
administration. The legislative organs appropriate the funds, 
the administrative organs supervise their expenditure. In 
the New England system of town government the board of 
selectmen does not appropriate moneys for any purpose; 
this function is reserved to the annual “town meeting.” 
The concentration of both powers in the hands of a single 
small commission might, and probably would, serve the 
interests of integrity so long as men of the right caliber 
constituted the commission; but there are those who see in 
this fusion of jurisdiction a potential element of danger. It 
involves, at any rate a radical departure from a principle 
which has hitherto characterized not alone American gov- 
ernment, but the governmental systems of the leading Euro- 
pean states as well. In the successful administration of 
German cities, for example, this separation of the appro- 
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priating from the spending departments has always been 
strongly emphasized. 
THE INCENTIVE TO STATE INTERFERENCE. 

It is sometimes urged that the general adoption of the 
system of government by commission would encourage state 
intervention in municipal affairs. In every large city there 
come up, year by year, many important questions which de- 
mand broad legislative action. Now, whether their policy 
has been wise or unwise in this direction, it is an undoubted 
fact that state authorities have been extremely loath to 
entrust broad legislative functions to small boards whose 
jurisdiction is mainly administrative. The association of 
well-considered legislative action with large bodies is deeply 
imbedded in the American mind and will not be easily eradi- 
cated. If large municipal councils are eliminated from the 
framework of city government there would seem to be a 
danger that state legislatures would be tempted to assume 
for themselves some of the broader legislative functions 
which the councils have been accustomed to exercise. At 
any rate, we know from experience that where the legisla- 
tive powers of municipal councils have been curtailed their 
former powers have usually been assumed by the state legis- 
lature and have not been transferred to some other organ 
of local government. That there has been, on the whole, 
too much state interference in municipal affairs most stu- 
dents of government are disposed to admit; this intervention 
has been on occasions salutary, but more often detrimental 
to the best interests of the cities concerned. It may properly 
be urged, therefore, that any step which promises to afford 
an incentive to greater inroads upon the principle of civic 
autonomy should not be taken hastily or without due con- 
sideration of its less immediate but none the less important 
consequences. 

In weighing the respective merits and defects of the 
Galveston plan as these would probably work out were the 
system given general application, the burden of proof 
ought in fairness to be placed upon those who advocate the 
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extension. A change in any department of American gov- 
ernment which involves a transformation so complete of 
the whole framework of organization should not be readily 
adopted until it can be said to promise, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, a very decisive improvement in civic 
administration. It must not be forgotten that the experi- 
ment of government by commission has as yet been ade- 
quately tried in Galveston alone, and that here the circum- 
stances were distinctly unusual. A receivership may be the 
best means of getting a bankrupt business corporation upon 
its financial feet, but it does not follow that all sound and 
solvent concerns should forthwith permanently adopt this 
method of administering their affairs. 

On the other hand, as the present system of civic ad- 
ministration is too complicated, and too cursed with the 
curse of divided responsibility to prove reasonably efficient, 
any step in the direction of simplification should be wel- 
comed by those who have the best interests of American 
cities at heart. Those who are prone to look askance at 
anything which involves concentration of power may be 
reminded that such is never dangerous when accompanied 
by an equal concentration of responsibility. Not a few 
American cities at the present time are, as every one knows, 
controlled by small coteries of men—party managers—who 
dominate the official organs. These men are dangerous be- 
cause they concentrate power without responsibility. The 
system of government by commission, if it would not elim- 
inate the “bosses,” promises at any rate to compel them 
to work in the open. 

Experiment with the Galveston plan in a number of 
cities differing in size and situated in different parts of the 
country, will serve to mark out more clearly the merits 
administration. The legislative organs appropriate the funds, 
and defects of the system in action. The plan can be said to 
have established a prima facie case; and it well deserves a 
sympathetic trial on a sufficiently broad scale to enable it 
to be fairly judged. 
















Newport Plan of City Government 


By Rear Admiral F. E. Chadwick, U. S. N., Retired 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


HE foreign cities of Budapest, Cologne, Berlin, Leip- 
7 zig, Frankfort, Paris, Glasgow, and even much 
of London to name only a few, are practically the 
work of the last thirty or forty years. A hun- 
dred years ago the joint population of the two towns 
now called Budapest was but about 50,000, it is now well 
on to a million. Berlin had about 500,000 in 1860 and has 
now about 2,300,000. The London County Council has an 
oversight of a population of well on to seven millions, or 
about twice as many as the then district of London com- 
prised thirty years ago. And while the greater European 
cities have swollen with a rapidity in some cases surpassing 
any of our own, and in very many cases equalling the 
growth of ours, the changes have not been confined to the 
newer parts. Vast districts of London have been rebuilt. 
Thirty years ago it was, except in a few districts, a great 
shabby, gloomy, aggregation of houses, the chief impres- 
sion of which was of grime and squalor. Brilliant avenues 
now run where formerly and but lately stood acres of un- 
sightliness. Old streets have been built anew, and scores 
of square miles of modern construction added until the Lon- 
don of today is the most impressive and most grandiose 
city of the world. And this is the work of the last thirty 
to forty years. We all know that Paris, as we now see it, 
dates from the last Napoleon. 

The nineteenth century city of America is thus really 
in competition with the city of like modernity in Europe; 
if we have failed to do as well in city design, architecture 
or administration, the fault is not in our newness. In fact 
we had in our country a hundred and more years ago in 
Washington a design for a city which has never been sur- 
passed, and no municipality, though we have now more than 
a hundred towns of over 40,000 people, has had intelligence 
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enough to copy it. We have never been able to rise above 
that most stupid of city forms, the purely rectangular sys- 
tem of streets, a system the most wasteful in transportation, 
the least convenient, the least decorative. Its inefficiency and 
waste of time, and wear of motive power and vehicles can 
be measured exactly, being in the relation of the hypoth- 
enuse and the other two sides of the right angled triangle. 
It is certainly very odd that we should never have freed 
ourselves from this essentially stupid checkerboard design, 
unrelieved by the simple device of diagonals which make 
Washington so convenient and beautiful. 

AMERICAN FAILURE. 

All this failure is due, with so much else, to unintelli- 
gence in our city government. Why have we failed where 
Europe has, in so much greater a degree, succeeded? In 
my view, the main cause has been in placing city adminis- 
tration, business of the greatest technicality and difficulty, 
in the hands of short term and accidental men. Associ- 
ated with this unwisdom has been the equally unwise course 
of adopting for cities, our state and federal forms of a 
president and a lower and an upper house, but putting 
aside their great and distinguishing characteristic not only 
in state and federal usage, but in town meetings as well, 
viz.: the separation of the appropriating and spending pow- 
ers. Our city councils as a rule combine these, thus travers- 
ing a principle which it took centuries of struggle to estab- 
lish, and which today rules in every civilized government. 
Our city procedure in this is of a sort to make one doubt 
the existence of such a thing as logic in the mental make- 
up of our people. The whole evolution of government has 
been toward the separation mentioned. It would seem that 
nothing is more fully established as a great fundamental 
principle than that the same men cannot with safety be 
allowed to lay the taxes, make the appropriations, and spend 
the money. Our city charters in running directly in face 
of this principle cause us to reap the necessary results of 
its violation. 
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PERMANENCY OF OFFICE. 


Touching the question of permanency of office: it is 
equally extraordinary that a people of our undoubted busi- 
ness ability, should have regarded, throughout our municipal 
history, the administration of cities as a by-play for men 
most of whom are already overburdened with business 
cares. They were to do the work of administration in many 
cases for nothing, and where paid the compensation is so 
meager that it is a mere honorarium rather than a salary 
commensurate with the work done or expected to be done. 
The city of Boston which expends $40,000,000 a year pays 
its chief executive $10,000; its city engineer $6,000. 
Rochester with an expenditure of nearly $4,000,- 
000 pays its mayor $5,000 and its engineer $4,500. Cincin- 
nati expends nearly $10,000,000, pays the mayor $6,000, 
and the chief city engineer the same. St. Louis expending 
nearly $18,000,000, pays the mayor $5,000 and the city en- 
gineer and the street commissioner $4,000 each. These 
are taken as representative salaries of the larger places. 

Men must be paid either in honor or money, or some- 
what in both, and in addition they must, if of position and 
character, feel that they are not temporary stop gaps. As 
we well know, the honor conneeted with municipal office 
is unfortunately not reckoned now at a high figure. In 
many cases municipal office is allied with an impression of 
disreputability. When things become so rotten (the only 
word really applicable) as to suggest that the holding of 
public office is disreputable, it is time for a community to 
sit up and think with all the vigor of which it is capable. 


The business of the modern city is too great to expect 
in this commercial country that good men will be found of 
such altruism as to devote, without adequate payment and 
security of tenure, their whole time to the public good. 
If we are to improve, we must necessarily turn to business 
methods something like the British, German, and other ad- 
vanced European systems which involve the desiderata I 
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have mentioned, viz., honor and adequate emolument, as 
well as permanency. 

There is no difficulty in getting honesty, zeal and fair 
ability in any walk of life in which there is a living wage 
combined with position made secure so long as the tenant 
is zealous and upright. I would instance the profession to 
which I have had the honor to belong for forty-six years. 
The monetary reward, is from the Wall street or general 
business point of view but slight. But every officer in the 
service knows, so long as he does his duty, that this wage 
is sure. He is not born more honest than other men, but 
he is reared in an atmosphere of honesty, which though it 
has become a deep rooted principle and sentiment of honor, 
is bolstered by the fact that every sentiment of self inter- 
est demands that he shall be honest. The Federal govern- 
ment gets excellent and honest service from its many thou- 
sand officials of the civil service for the same reasons, and 
you will have the same sentiment grow up among city ad- 
ministrators, given like conditions. 

A vital point is thus to stop putting into city adminis- 
tration haphazard, ephemeral, and untrained men. They 
must be trained and must be practically permanent. 

THE GERMAN MAYOR. 

The German system usually makes the appointment one 
of twelve years, it always being understood that the ap- 
pointment is renewable if satisfaction be given. The mayor 
or burgermeister is elected for his ability without regard to 
his habitat. He may, if he acquires a reputation, be called 
from place to place. He is in fact an employe. The Brit- 
ish mayor is entirely different. He is not an administrator 
at all. He is merely ornamental, except that for his year 
of incumbency he is the presiding officer of the council; 
at the end of his year he resumes his seat in the council. 
I would also mention here that an alderman in England 
is merely one of the eldermen of the council, elected for six 
years from the council itself, but continuing the same geu- 
eral duties of a councilman; the councilors and aldermen 
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though divided into a number of superintending commit- 
tees, sit as one body. The administration of the English 
town is practically in the hands of a body of permanent 
experts appointed by the council, much as in Germany. 
The council is supervisory, much as in the latter country. 

When we consider the enormous and complicated busi- 
ness involved in the administration of a great city, the idea 
of putting into the offices of administration, men of a day, 
with no experience of administration, with no idea of seek- 
ing office but for party purposes, or for the moderate in- 
come attached is not sanity. In fact it is public insanity, 
and the sooner we pull out of such a custom the better for 
our reputation, for our character, for the safety of our in- 
stitutions, and for our pockets. Our great cities spend as 
much as many nationalities: Their employes are reckoned 
by the thousand. New York’s police force is about equal 
in number to nine regiments of 1,000 men each; the num- 
ber of police in the fifteen largest cities is over 23,000; 
more by 7,000 than the whole of the United States Army 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Boston has upon its pay 
rolls a total of about 12,000 men. The absurdity of en- 
trusting such vast business to raw men needs no comment. 
The only thing one can say is why do we do it? 

Ability and training are thus necessary as well as char- 
acter. The two first are naturally the product of time; in 
other words of experience. I would thus suggest the appoint- 
ment or election, by whatever method should finally be 
thought best, of the mayor, an assistant mayor, and of all 
heads of administrative departments for not less than ten 
years. Over these men should be a large council, large 
enough to be fairly representative. There is no reason why, 
so far as manageability is concerned, it should not be as 
large as the Congress of the United States, which after all 
is not larger than a fully attended town meeting of a town 
of 1,500 inhabitants. This council should have full control 
of all legislative business ; no member of the council should 
have any administrative functions. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. 

In our Newport system, we have a body of 195 known 
as the representative council elected for three years in 
whose hands are all legislative powers, and a board con- 
sisting of a mayor and five aldermen elected for one year, 
as executives. The representative council broadly speaking 
has the powers of a town meeting, and the board of alder- 
men of which the mayor is a member and also presiding 
officer, the powers of selectmen. The number 195 was 
fixed upon as large enough to be fully representative of the 
people, but too large for effective control in meeting, and 
also as being the multiple of 13 and 39, the latter being 
the number elected for each ward, one-third renewable 
yearly. The representative council is elected by wards, 
only those voting who pay a property tax on not less than 
$134, this being a proviso of the Rhode Island Constitution 
in reference to such bodies. The aldermen are nominated 
by wards but are elected by the city tax paying vote. The 
mayor is voted for by the whole electorate. I would add 
that the Rhode Island rule disqualifies about 1,400 of the 
total 5,400 Newport electors for voting for the council or 
for any proposition to impose a tax or spend money. 

The representative council has its first meeting on the 
first Monday in January, elects a chairman, a large number 
of city officers, does a large amount of other business, and 
adjourns to await a call to consider the budget. This is 
reported by a committee of twenty-five of the council, five 
from each ward, appointed by the chairman. The report 
of this committee must be printed and distributed to all tax 
paying voters at least a week before the adjourned meet- 
ing called to consider it. I would say that this procedure 
is taken from that of Brookline, to one of whose citizens, 
Mr. Alfred D. Chandler, we also owe the suggestion of a 
large council with town meeting powers. I would call special 
attention to this budget committee. It is large enough to 
be fully representative ; its action is open and above board; 
its findings are known before they are finally passed upon. 
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The referendum and initiative in money propositions 
are made easy; the council itself can be called together at 
any time upon the written request of twenty-five of its 
members, or upon the request of the board of aldermen; the 
meetings must be with open doors, and its records open 
to public inspection; it elects the city officials, fixes their 
salaries and defines their duties; it may by vpte of two- 
thirds of all the members, remove an officer for miscon- 
duct or incapacity. Any tax payer, man or woman, may 
appear before the council and address it, subject of course 
to necessary rules. 

The mayor has power to suspend any city official and 
bring the case before the whole board of aldermen. If the 
board sustain the charges, the official is dismissed. The 
official has, however, ten days in which he may make appeal 
to the representative council whose action is final. The 
board of aldermen forms the several committees for the 
supervision of the administration of the city departments ; 
it reports their condition with recommendations annually ; 
it also attends the meetings of the council and gives such 
information as may be required. The mayor and aldermen 
receive salaries fixed by the council, the members of the~ 
council receive none. These are now, for the mayor $1,200; 
the aldermen $900. These officials may not be interested in 
any city contract nor may any of them, stockholders in a 
corporation, vote upon a proposition or with reference to 
a contract between the city and such corporation. 

SEPARATION OF ELECTION. 

The election in order to separate it from party elec- 
tions, is fixed for the first Monday in December; nomina- 
tion papers are filed with the city clerk at least twelve days 
before this date; all candidates must give a written accept- 
ance of candidacy; thirty signatures at least of tax paying 
voters in the ward are necessary to nominate for the repre- 
sentative council; one hundred of the general electorate, to 
nominate for the School Committee; and two hundred and 
fifty of the general electorate, to nominate for mayor. No 
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one can sign the papers of more persons than he is allowed 

to vote for. Though the aldermen must be residents of the 

wards for which they stand, they are voted for by the whole 

of the tax paying voters of the city. Nothing of a political 

nature can appear upon the nomination paper or ballots. 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 

It will be seen that the system developed in this charter 
is one of extreme simplicity.. It unites all legislative 
power in a single body, and establishes a small committee to 
carry the authority of this body into effect; it brings back 
to the people in a very effective degree the authority which 
has been taken from them by political rings and combines; 
it separates the municipal from state and national elections; 
it separates the power authorizing the spending of money 
from the power which expends, thus vastly increasing tie 
difficulty of a vicious combine. In the words of the “Ex- 
planatory Statement” which accompanied the act when 
brought before the legislature, it “is absolutely open to the 
knowledge of all the people; gives the right to every one 
to speak upon any proposition; allows no opportunity to 
stifle any question ; makes it easy for any one to bring for- 
ward any subjects for consideration; opens the budget to 
full inspection and discussion by the people before it is 
adopted ; in a word, makes the public the master it should 
be in all questions affecting its civic welfare.” Its one defect 
so far as I can see is in its short terms for the executives 
and technical staff. 

I would desire to say, with all possible emphasis, that 
the Galveston system appears to be a step backward to the 
dark ages of government. Its general adoption would be 
a move to an entire disruption of our American policy. 
More and more does experience show the necessity of inces- 
sant oversight and criticism of boards. The whole country 
has rung with the subject for the two years past. 

THE GALVESTON SYSTEM. 

The Galveston system is not only the complete nega- 

tion of the great principle of the separation of the appro- 
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priating and spending powers, but it is the removal from 
the people of the duties of citizenship which every man 
should share to the fullest degree for which we can arrange. 
If these duties be ignored; if they be nullified as in Gal- 
veston, what becomes of the only just and logical basis of our 
school system? No man has claim to ask that his children 
be educated by the states unless this education be regarded 
as a preparation for taking an interest in public affairs. And 
how can any sound-thinking community ignore the educa- 
tional effects arising from the interest in civic affairs which 
can only come from an actual taking part in such affairs? 
If we are to preserve our governmental system, it is 
impossible for us to ignore the educational effect on the 
people of an active and constant participation in their public 
affairs. This is the very life blood of popular government. 
Never was it more necessary for us to hold firmly to this 
great principle. We are adding to our population a million 
foreigners a year, a vast majority of whom are a peasantry 
subordinate to leaders by long centuries of habit, wholly alien 
to the ideals of government which have come to us from 
our Teutonic forbears, and with no sense of responsibility 
for our public life. We are rapidly filling our great cities 
with men whose only idea of government is to be governed. 
It is a time when we should cling with all the force that is 
in us to our ancient principles. Des Moines does somewhat 
better than Galveston. She gives a broad referendum and 
initiative, but it is easy to see that the difficulty and expense 
of a frequent reference to the whole electorate of a large 
city will go far to nullify the plan. I think that it will not, 
in this respect, bear comparison with the Newport system. 
In one case the system is cumbersome, difficult of full and 
reasonable discussion, and expensive; in the other there is 
primarily full discussion by a large select body, which may 
end the matter, with no expense; or if it goes to the people 
it does so with a full understanding on their part of all the 
arguments. It seems to me that there can be no question 
as to which system will give the sounder results. 
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The grave question we are facing in advocating such a 
system as that of Galveston is whether we are preparing to 
cut adrift from our ancient ways and return to personal 
government. For more than two hundred years the dom- 
inating idea in America has been the principles represented 
by the New England town meeting, and which in essentials 
is the principle of the referendum in its fullest development. 
We failed unhappily to extend it to our state and federal 
systems as England has done in her appeal by the dissolution 
of parliament. Any step away from this constant touch with 
the people is a step backward and toward evils from which 
society took hundreds of years to escape. Our greatest prob- 
lem is to give the people full opportunity to express their will, 
of which now they have so little chance, and the want of 
which makes so often our state and national legislature any- 
thing but truly representative. For there is no true ideal 
of government which does not include a reasonably quick 
response to the popular will. 

No man can consider the possibilities involved in a gen- 
eral acceptance by towns of such a system as that of Gal- 
veston, which is clearly to my mind a step towards the des- 
potizing of our institutions, without calling a halt to take 
thought. There is in the air a growing idea that a strong 
man government is a desideratum. If the Galveston system 
is good for a great city, why is it not good for one of our 
states some of which have less population by far than some 
of our great towns? Shall we have it in the states and not 
at Washington? Why not do away with legislatures and con- 
gress and elect governors and a council and a president and 
a cabinet and let them have the law making power, the tax- 
ing power, the appropriative power as well as the adminis- 
trative power? There would certainly be no difference in 
principle from that at Galveston; why should there be any 
in the working? 

I believe that in Newport we have the better way. Our 
representative council is our congress; our mayor and alder- 
men are our president and cabinet. They are analogues 
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of that which obtains throughout our state systems, with 
the added benefit of closer touch with the whole people 
through our initiative and referendum. The system has 
eliminated politics, has worked admirably thus far, and 
bids fair to continue so. It is not in effect unlike Wash- 
ington, whose commission works under Congress; nor un- 
like Toronto which has an elective “board of control” of 
four men who act as administrators under a board of eigh- 
teen aldermen. But in Newport we are greatly more in 
touch with the people, the vast majority of whom, every- 
where in my belief, wish decent government. Were it other- 
wise, the world would be in continuous retrograde. 

I disagree with the distinguished president of one of 
our universities whose idea apparently is merely as he him- 
self phrased it at Salem, “to get better men, really able men, 
true men of both capacities and character, to take in hand 
the conduct of city business on business principles.” 

MAN, NOT MEN. 

I believe in man, not in individual men. The latter 
may be well enough for great emergencies, but at bottom, 
it is a question, in the long run, of reliance on the whole 
community. Our main need is a reasonable system which 
shall induce talent, reward ability and character, and give 
permanency of situation to men of such type. Such men 
will appear the instant we offer such a goal to them. They 
exist in Great Britain, they exist in a very marked degree 
in Germany, and if we offer anything like the same reason- 
able conditions they will exist here. Human nature is the 
same everywhere. We have simply been cultivating in our 
city government, by our illy devised systems, the worser 
sides of this nature. 

But joined with this better class of administrators, such 
as we know by the experience of other nations a wise treat- 
ment of the subject will produce, must be that representa 
tion of the people which shall keep the latter in touch with 
their affairs and afford that supervision without which all 
close boards will sooner or later go astray. 








































Digest of the Des Moines Charter 

Under the charter the entire affairs of the city of Des 
Moines are conducted by a mayor and four councilmen, 
all elected at large, without regard to ward or other sec- 
tional lines, and, what is more important, without regard 
to party lines. A primary election was held in the city 
in February to select candidates for the five offices, and 
an election at which the voters made a choice between the 
candidates selected at the primaries was held in March. 
At neither the primary nor final election, however, was 
there anything on the tickets to indicate what ward or 
section any candidate came from, or of what party he 
was a member. The non-partisan election is probably the 
most unique feature of the Des Moines character, whether 
it is ‘most important or not. The primary election is held 
the second Monday preceding the general municipal elec- 
tion. Any citizen who desires to be a candidate for the 
office of either mayor or councilman files a petition signed 
by not less than twenty-five legal voters ten days before the 
primary, stating the office for which he desires nomination. 
There is only one ticket in either the primary or general elec- 
tion. In the primaries the names of all the candidates are ar- 
ranged, alphabetically, under the name of the office for 
which they are candidates. A Des Moines primary ballot 
looks something like this : 


[Place a cross in the square preceding the names of the parties 
you favor as candidates for the respective positions. ] 
CANDIDATES FOR NOMINATION FOR MAYOR AND COUNCILMEN OF DES 

MOINES CITY AT THE PRIMARY ELECTION. 
For Mayor. For Councilmen. 
(Vote for one.) (Vote for four.) 

James Atkins. Stephen Hillman. 
Peter Bailey. Robert Mills. 
——Thomas Caldwell. ——William Nillson. 
——Nathaniel Wilkins. Henry Osborn. 
Thomas Richards. 
——aAlbert Thomas. 


The two mayoralty candidates and the eight council- 
manic candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
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become the official nominees, and their names, and no other 
names, are printed on the ballot at the general election, 
in the same way as at the primary clections, the voters at 
the general election choosing between the two mayoralty 
nominees, and voting for any four of the eight council- 
manic nominees. This plan is expected to discourage any 
attempt to manipulate the primaries in the interest of any 
candidates or set of candidates. 

Under the charter the mayor and all the councilmen 
are elected for two years. Under the recall, which is a 
feature of the charter, a special election to unelect any one 
of these five officials must be held at any time it is de- 
manded by a petition of twenty-five per cent. of the num- 
ber of voters who voted for mayor at the last election. The 
same method of nominating and electing as in the regular 
election is to prevail in a special recall election, excepting 
that the official whose recall, or removal from office, is 
demanded shall have his name printed on the primary bal- 
lots without petition, unless he asks that it be left off. In 
case of a vacancy arising because of death or resignation, 
the remaining members make an appointment to fill the 
vacancy. The mayor and four councilmen thus elected 
are to govern the city. The mayor is chairman of the 
council, but has no veto power, although he or two of the 
councilmen must sign any resolution or ordinance before 
it becomes effective. The executive and administrative 
powers, authority, and duties in the government are distri- 
buted among five departments. These are the departments 
of public affairs, accounts and finances, public safety, streets 
and public improvements, and parks and public property. 
In Des Moines the council is to take over and distribute 
among these five departments all the powers and duties 
now held or performed by the mayor, city council, board 
of public works, park commissioners, board of police, and 
fire commissioners, board of water works trustees, board 
of library trustees, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, auditor, 
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city engineer, and other boards and officers. Under the 
charter, the mayor is made the head of the department of 
public affairs. Each councilman is assigned to the chair- 
manship of one of the other four departments, the as- 
signments being made by the majority vote of the council. 
The mayor has a vote in the council. All the offices are 
filled by appointment by a majority vote of the council, and 
the council prescribes the powers, duties, and authority of 
each department and department head. Any officer or 
assistant named by the council may be removed from office 
at any time by a majority vote. 

The salary of the mayor of Des Moines, under the new 
charter, will be $3,500 a year, and the councilmen will re- 
ceive $3,000 a year each. No franchise grant of any kind 
made by the council is to be effective until it has been ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the voters of the city at a 
special election. All the ordinances, excepting those of 
an emergency nature, which must receive a two-thirds vote 
in the council, are subject to a popular protest and refer- 
endum. Such ordinances are not to go into effect until 
ten days after their passage. If, within such ten days, a 
protest and demand for a referendum vote is filed by. 
twenty-five per cent. of the voters the question of its 
adoption is referred to a special election. A majority vote 
against the measure in such an election acts as a veto. lf 
twenty-five per cent. of the voters of the city petition for 
the passage of any resolution or ordinance, and the council 
fails or refuses to pass such a measure in the form it is 
presented, within twenty days after the filing of the petition, 
the question of its adoption must be referred to a popular 
vote at a special election called on ninety days’ notice. If, 
at such election, the measure petitioned for receives a ma- 
jority vote in its favor, it becomes effective without fur- 
ther action by the council—From the New Jersey Law 
Journal. 














The Des Moines Plan 


By Silas B. Allen 
President of the Des Moines, Iowa, Commercial Club. 


HE Des Moines plan of city government has abolished 
T wards, boards, and the aldermanic system. It has 
concentrated the executive, administrative, legislative and 
judicial work of the city in one body of men. The execu- 
tive and administrative affairs are the principal duties to 
be performed, the others are incidental; and this body of 
councilmen, in whom all of this power is concentrated, rep- 
resents the entire people and no particular division. They 
act collectively in counseling the welfare of the city, in 
executing its laws and administering its affairs in accord- 
ance with the best judgment of the majority of their num- 
ber. 

Thus at one stroke, the ward system is abolished, the 
possibility of each ward being a law unto itself is pre- 
vented, and the distribution of the city’s funds among the 
respective wards to satisfy the aldermen and their consti- 
tuency is made a thing of the past; the executive power 
has been concentrated, and the entire responsibility fixed 
in a definite body ; harmony and codperation are made neces- 
sary, and each member of the council is responsible for 
the condition of the whole city. .They must so demean 
themselves that the citizens will be satisfied, both with the 
amount of money used by them, and what they accomplish. 

The citizens are made the judges of the efficiency of 
the officers under the Des Moines Plan, for through the 
medium of the newspapers, they are to be furnished with 
the facts concerning the things done by this body of men 
After the individual has secured the office, he is constantly 
reminded that the people have reserved the right to recall 
him if he violates any of the duties entrusted to him. This 
will undoubtedly act as a restraint, but if he should be so 
bold as to defy the will of the people by attempting to pass 
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an ordinance against their interests, or seeks to execute the 
law in a different way from what he should, or if he seeks 
to establish rules of his own contrary to the law, a protest 
will stop the enactment of the ordinance instanter. His right 
to hold office, as well as the law or ordinance attempted 
to be enacted, will be submitted to the people who have the 
right to act as arbiters of the whole matter, and may enact 
the ordinance or veto it, and remove the offender from 
office if they so desire. 

The veto power, therefore, is retained by the citizens 
and the recall is an impeachment process reserved by them. 
The initiative and referendum are akin to those provisions, 
further curtailing the powers of the officials. The people 
can take the initiative and cause to be submitted to the vote 
of the people, any provision they desire adopted, and their 
determination of the question is final. It will be observed 
that the Des Moines Plan provides for officers to execute 
and administer the laws of the city, and enact such ordi- 
mances as are essential to its welfare, but the people reserve 
the right to accept or reject any of the propositions, thus 
preventing any arbitrary act of the council in defiance of 
the will of the people. 

The Des Moines Plan has not only brought city officers 
closer to the people, but it has removed inducements that 
heretofore have been great temptations to the officials of 
the city. Franchises are no longer an inducement to any 
particular candidate in his effort to secure office, or a tempta- 
tion for graft after he is in. The people have reserved the 
right to grant or refuse the franchise. 

The provision that every franchise be submitted to a 
vote of the people and a majority of their number be found 
in its favor before the transfer can become effective is of 
inestimable advantage. A public utility corporation can 
buy aldermen, it might buy a mayor, and it might even buy a 
commissioner; for whatever the character of his office, or 
its name, it does not change the man. But it cannot buy the 
people of the city. The people are not grafters. Officials 
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do not bribe themselves ; they are bribed by those who need 
their services. 


Under the Des Moines Plan the clerical force and 





























laboring class of people are safely sheltered by the merit 
system, and are entirely removed from politics. The merit 
of the employe is to be determined according to his ability 
to perform the duties assigned him. He does not have to 
become a good politician before he can become an employe 
of the city. Employes are protected, furthermore, by pen- 
alties provided in the Des Moines Plan that may be in- 
voked by any citizen, causing the offender to lose his office. 

The Des Moines Plan of city government, therefore, 
facilitates securing good men to subserve the best interests 
of the people of the city, for a majority of the people de- 
termine who shall be their representative in office in every 
instance. The sifting process in the primary election is 
unique, and let us hope that it will be efficient. The Des 
Moines Plan has centered the work of the city in a delib- 
erative body of men, who confer on all propositions, and 
for convenience in administering the city’s affairs, the busi- 
ness is divided into the following departments: department 
of public affairs; department of accounts and finances; 
department of public safety; department of public improve- 
ments ; department of parks and public property. 

The mayor is the head of the department of public 
affairs, and is required to supervise all departments, and 
report all matters pertaining to the city’s affairs to the 
council when in session. He has no veto power; this is re- 
served to the people. Each of the other councilmen is 
placed at the head of one of the departments. With the 
removal of the greater temptations, and with the restraints 
thrown about the officers to remind them of their obligations 
to the people and the other advantages discussed, we believe 
that a step has been made in advance of any municipal form 
of government heretofore devised. 
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THE GRADUATING CLASS. 


As the summer draws near individual readers from 
many parts of the country are giving definite shape to their 
plans for the graduation of the Class of 1908. From Parma, 
Idaho, a circle writes for copies of the 1908 Recognition 
Service. At Kokomo, Indiana, a new Chautauqua is to be 
held in the beautiful city park and nine members of the class 
will receive their diplomas. Circles at Urbana and Cham- 
paign, Illinois, are arranging for Class Day Exercises. Many 
of the Assemblies make Recognition Day a very prominent 
feature of the program and neighboring Chautauqua Cir- 
cles lend their hearty codperation. 

The class banner, which is in the hands of a competent 
committee, promises to be a very artistic standard and its 
unveiling at Chautauqua will be one of the most interesting 
features of this graduating year. A photograph of it is 
promised for the July Round Table. Members who have 
found so much pleasure in the study of “Rational Living” 
will learn with interest that its author, President Henry C. 
King of Oberlin, will give the Recognition Day address at 
Chautauqua. Many letters from individual readers show 
how loyally they cherish the class spirit. One of two, a 
minister, writes from Ohio: 
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Rebuilding the Venetian Campanile. Its present progress. 
g I I prog 





The Campanile as it stood in St. Mark’s Square, Venice. 
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“T have followed the reading course f 
the past four years with a great deal of 
pleasure and profit. I had thought it possi 
ble to be at Chautauqua this summer but 
shall be unable to carry out my plans in 
this respect. I do not know anyone of 
my class, having pursued my course by my 
self.” A New York State member gives 
her experience as follows: 

“My interest and zeal in the Chautauqua 
Reading Course has not abated in the least 
Indeed the zest for it grows with each su 
ceeding year and although this year finishes 
my four years’ course, I have no inten 
tion of stopping with that, but am looking 
forward to many years of interesting Chau 
tauqua work. I am a solitary reader and 
have not had the inspiration and pleasur« 
that a Circle gives, but it has been the 





D. W._ Howell, most helpful and interesting reading | 
General Secre- have done since I left college. It has not 
tary of the C. L. been my good fortune to visit Chautauqua 
S. C. for a good many years, but I hope to be 


able to identify myself with my class on 
Recognition Day. I am growing more enthusiastic over the Chau 
tauqua idea all the while.” 
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There are hundreds of members whose thoughts will 
turn to Chautauqua on Recognition Day, though they will 
not be able to meet with their classmates either there or 
elsewhere. Some of them are far distant in foreign lands, 
but the spirit of ’o8 animates them all—‘‘to strive, to seek, 
to find and not to yield.” 


. 


REBUILDING THE VENETIAN CAMPANILE, 


The fall of the Campanile at Venice was felt as a dis- 
tinct loss by many people who had never seen the original 
but had enjoyed through photographs all the charm of its 
exquisite proportions. Professor Kuhns in his “Gondola- 
ride through Venice” which formed a feature of one of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN Reading Journeys a few years ago, gave us 
the accompanying view of the Campanile as it then stood 
in St. Mark’s Square. Side by side with this our readers 
will be glad to see the new Campanile as it is slowly taking 
on the proportions of the earlier one. The original design 
is being faithfully followed and in due time Venice will come 
into her own once more. 


<= 


THE NEW GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE C. L. S. C. 


The recent appointment of Rev. D. W. Howell of Hart- 
ford, Conn., as General Secretary of the C. L. S. C. is 
an important step in the educational work of Chautauqua. 
Mr. Howell’s successful management of the Connecticut 
Chautauqua Assembly, and his lectures and addresses for 
two years past at other Chautauquas have shown his ability 
to present effectively the work of the C. L. S.C. He is 
convinced that the work of the reading circle can be brought 
home to thousands who are at present quite unconscious 
of its benefits and the remarkable results secured by local 
workers in Connecticut and other states seem to confirm 
this view. Mr. Howell has been a great favorite in his 
several fields of work as a Methodist pastor. The members 
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of his church at Hartford, Conn., which he leaves to take 
up the work of the C. L. S. C. look upon his departure with 
the deepest regret. 

Chautauqua is to be congratulated upon this new addi- 
tion to its working staff. 

Since his appointment as General Secretary on the first 
of April Mr. Howell has been developing plans, making 
public addresses, visiting conferences, and other educational 
centers. During the late summer and fall he will be in the 
field constantly, helping to organize local groups of readers 
at the assemblies and elsewhere for codperation in the ex- 
tension of the work of the C. L. S. C. He will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of circles and readers in every part 
of his wide territory so that he may become personally fa- 
miliar, so far as possible, with the entire field. Mr. Howell 
should be addressed at Chautauqua, New York. 

—\.. 
RECOGNITION OF A YEAR’S READING. 

One of the most famous pictures discussed in our 
studies of American Painting this year is Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother. It has met with such evident appreci- 
ation from our readers that arrangements have been mace 
to reproduce it for our annual certificate. The certificate 
is about eight by twelve inches in size, making the picture 
itself large enough to be framed very effectively. It is 
the privilege of every member who has read the course for 
the past year to secure a copy of this certificate. Every 
subscriber to THE CHAUTAUQUAN is a member of the C. L. 
S. C. and every non-subscriber who is reading the course 
may be enrolled as a member upon payment of one dollar. 
All such members are entitled to the duplicate memoranda 
pamphlet which can be secured by sending a postal to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York, giving full ad- 
dress and the class to which the reader belongs. On the 
first page of this pamphlet will be found a form of applica- 
tion for the Certificate, which may be filled out and sent 
in irrespective of the answers to review questions. 
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Many readers will find pleasure in rounding up the 
year’s reading by answering the review questions. As they 
progress with the four years’ course they realize more and 
more the genuine educational value of this “college outlook.” 
Five seals on the diploma at graduation will be pleasant to 
contemplate. They signify one seal each year for the white 
seal paper and one additional seal for the four brief memo- 
randa filled out during the four years. Such graduates 
become members of the Order of the White Seal, the first 
of the “Higher Orders” of the C. L. S. C. 


— 
TOPICS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

A copy of the “Topical Outline” of the C. L. S. C. 
Course for the Modern European Year has been sent to 
every Chautauqua circle. Any circle which has failed to 
receive it and any individual reader who would like this ad- 
vance circular can secure it by sending to the office at 
Chautauqua. The circular gives the general order of read- 
ing for the year with the chapter titles of books and maga- 
zine series, so that the reader may have a very definite idea of 
the nature of the subjects to be studied next year. A very 
carefully selected bibliography is also included and members 
will do well to submit the list to the librarians of their local 
libraries. 

In the Topical Outline under March: “Second Week” read 
Zola’s “The Dream” followed by Rostand’s “Cryano de Bergerac.” 


A slight change in the order of the chapters will place Maeter- 
linck before Hauptmann. 


Review questions similar to those upon other C. L. 
S. C. books were not prepared upon Provincial Types in 
American Fiction. Instead a set of “suggestive” questions 
was published in the circle programs on page 309 of the 
April CHAUTAUQUAN. The stories discussed in the book 
can readily be reviewed by means of the questions on “The 
Setting” and “The Author.” Readers who want to go more 
deeply into the subject will find a chance for study and re- 
flection in the questions entitled “The Plot.” 
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CLASS REUNIONS. 

This year promises to be a notable one for class re- 
unions at Chautauqua. The dedication of tablets in the 
new Hall of Philosophy appeals to the imagination of every 
lover of the beautiful Hall and the example set by the Class 
of ’82 last year is likely to be followed this summer by a 
number of others. The Vincent Class celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. °83 has never had the large attend- 
ance characteristic of its neighbors, “The Pioneers,” of ’82, 
but as a class it has always been noted for certain original 
and executive qualities which count for a great deal. The 
members want to dedicate their tablet in the Hall of Philos- 
ophy this year so that there may be not even a temporary 
break in the succession of twenty-five year old class records, 
and they want to join hands at Chautauqua with every ’83 
who can make it possible to come. All members are in- 
vited to write at once a word of greeting to the Secretary 
and to give her the present addresses of all ’83’s whom they 
chance to know. This will help greatly in promoting class 
enthusiasm. The address of the secretary is Miss Ann C. 
Hitchcock, Burton, Ohio. 





= 


The triennial of 1905 promises to be a gala occasion. 
The dedication of the class tablet in the Hall of Philosophy 
will act as a sort of magnet to give special significance to 
this reunion for the class showed much enthusiasm over this 
project some years ago. The Secretary writes, “We are 
contemplating not a few unique social functions and expect 
to be just as proud and happy as we were the year we grad- 
uated.” For many members who were not able to be at 
Chautauqua in 1905 this triennial reunion will be a great 
opportunity. None will need to be urged to attend. 

Many members of the Class of ’98 who have not been 
to Chautauqua since their graduation ten years ago will find 
especial pleasure in noting the improvements in the class 
headquarters and in greeting members whom they met at 
graduation. Some of the Class last year started a small 
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decennial fund with the idea that they could make some 
contribution to the upbuilding of their Alma Mater. Per- 
haps no better use could be made of such a fund than to se- 
cure their ’98 class tablet and have it placed in the Hall 
of Philosophy. Every such tablet is a distinct addition to 
the harmonious effect of the building and the small sum of 
one hundred dollars makes it possible. 


SHALL CIRCLES FEDERATE ? 


Chautauqua Circles are occasionally puzzled as to their 
proper relation to other clubs. Shall they join city and 
state federations of women’s clubs? Experience seems to 
prove the wisdom of answering the question in two ways. 
If the Circle is a woman’s club already and is likely to re- 
main so, then by all means let it join the federation. Every 
member will be the gainer by such a relation and the Circle 
in its turn will be able to remind other clubs of the educa- 
tional facilities which Chautauqua brings within the reach 
of even the busiest of women. The women’s clubs and the 
Chautauqua Circles should join hands in educational and 
civic service to their communities. On the other hand, if 
the Circle is a men’s and women’s club and joining the fed- 
eration means eliminating the men, then the Circle would 
better cling to its birthright of coeducation. 


=> 


A CHAUTAUQUA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


It follows as a matter of course when the United States 
is helping to shape ideals of education in the Philippines 
that a Chautauqua Assembly should spring up quite spon- 
taneously. In April the first Philippine Chautauqua was 
held on the Island of Luzon at Baguio about two hundred 
miles north of Manila. This was a gathering chiefly of 
teachers. Full reports of the Assembly have not yet been 
received but it was expected that teachers from all over 
the Orient including Japan, China, and India would be in 
attendance. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


The warm June weather naturally led up to Recognition Day 
reminiscences as the delegates to the Round Table greeted the com- 
ing graduates of 1908. “How well I recall,” said a member of the 
Class of ’90, “the graduation of our class. It was the first time 
that the Recognition Day address at Chautauqua had been given 
by a woman. I’m sure none of us who were there have forgotten 
how the magnetic power of the gifted speaker, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, held her audience. There was no suggestion of oratory, no 
labored attempt to make an impression, but in what seemed a quiet 
conversational manner, she made it evident to her great audience 
that ‘Education is Life.’” 

Pendragon selected from several books on the table a plainly 
bound voume with the words “Alice Freeman Palmer” stamped in 
gold on the cover. “This is an opportune time,” he said, “to call 
your attention to this recent life of Mrs. Palmer by her husband, 
Professor. George H. Palmer of Harvard. He is himself a writer 
of rare charm and his analysis of the life and character of Mrs. 
Palmer makes an inspiring book. There is nothing more stimu- 
lating than a biography of a great life interpreted by one who can 
do so with sympathy and, discrimination. There is another most 
important and quite recent book which you must all read, which 
can hardly be estimated too highly. It is ‘Universal Elements of 
the Christian Religion’ by the late President Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
One competent critic says it is fifty years ahead of the times, but 
everyone who reads it will certainly be ready to help shorten the 
fifty years as much as possible. Dr. Hall’s acquaintance with the 
Orient was remarkable, beginning with his first trip to India where 
he gave the Haskell lectures on Christianity. His profound analy- 
sis of the Oriental point of view, and his penetrating study of 
Christianity in its relation to other religions, reveals a sort of 
prophetic quality in his work. The book has that large outlook 
which the title indicates. It is a wonderful presentation of the his- 
torical evolution of Christianity with an equally illuminating fore- 
cast of its mission to all ‘kindreds and nations and peoples and 
tongues.’ With characteristic tact he points out some of the limi- 
tations of our western thinking and suggests the share which oriental 
nations must be expected to contribute to a world religion.” 


= 


“Make sure of these two books for your summer reading then 
you can add chapters from ‘The Gentle Reader’ by our American 
essayist, Mr. Crothers, whose humor is worthy of our best English 
traditions. And if you don’t know Agnes Repplier’s charming 
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essays, you ought, as an American, to make their acquaintance. 
Her books have titles somewhat suggestive of their contents: ‘Points 
of View,’ ‘Books and Men,’ ‘In the Dozy Hours.’ Those of you 
who enjoyed ‘Joseph Vance’ and ‘Alice-for-short’ last year will find 
that Mr. Morgan has not let down his standard in the least in his 
last volume, ‘Somehow Good.’ 

“TI believe,” he continued, “that our circles have gained a great 
deal from the work of this year. It is especially to be expected 
in an American year, but reports show an eagerness to look at 
things from many sides, which gives great educational value to our 
study. You'll be interested in this note from one of our Alabama 
members born in Reconstruction days, who says: ‘That Civil War 
ought never to have been and if only a little of Miss Addams’ 
“Newer Ideals of Peace” could have been put into public senti- 
ment at that time it would not have been.’” “This clipping,” Pendra- 
gon continued, “is from The Chautauquan Weekly to which the A. M. 
Martin Circle of Chautauqua, N. Y., sends reports of its meetings. 
It is the opinion of the writer of this report that nothing in the 
past two years’ reading has produced such spirited discussions in 
the circles as this book of Miss Addams’. One enthusiastic member 
was banteringly asked if he gave unqualified assent to everything 
between the covers of the book. He answered, ‘No, but the main 
drift of it never fails to carry me with it.’ This seems to have 
been the general verdict of the circle.” 


7 


“What with Sociology and Literature and Painting,” remarked 
a member of the Melioro Circle of Jamestown, New York, “we 
find America an interesting place. We've supplemented the course 
with many very illuminating side lights, papers on Woman‘s Suf- 
frage in Finland, and on various aspects of the labor problem. We 
secured portraits of sore of our distinguished artists and all the 
reproductions of their works that we could find. It has been a 
great year for us.” “I learn,” said Pendragon, “that our book on 
‘Races and Immigrants in America,’ after being studied seriously 
has lent itself to pictorial representation by some of the circles, 
among them the Humboldt, Iowa, Chautauquans, whose delegate 
is here.” 

“Our circle works hard, I can assure you,” remarked the 
delegate, “but nothing seems to clinch impressions so firmly as 
occasional dramatic expressions of our ideas. English life and lit- 
erature have held a new charm for us since we gave ‘Cranford’ last 
year and our immigrant party at the holidays has added immensely 
to our neighborly feeling for our foreign brothers and sisters! On 
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this occasion a private house represented Uncle Sam’s dominions 
and the newly arrived immigrants were ‘inspected’ by the host, who 
was imposing in blue uniform and brass buttons and plenty of 
medals. Physical and educational tests were made, to the edifica- 
tion of those who had arrived earlier and finally the successful ones 
were allowed to enter the parlor and greet their fellow citizens. 
The hostess was very Japanese in her gay kimono, but you would 
scarcely have known that one of the gentlemen was from the heart 
of the celestial kingdom had you not observed the heart-shaped 
locket he wore of painted china! There was ‘Ole’ who insisted 
he had been over ‘two yaar’ but whose homespun green trousers and 
brown plaid coat hardly smacked of Broadway; and there was ‘Olga’ 
in a wonderful Norwegian wedding gown with eleborate beaded 
front. Olga made for Ole at once, be it noted. And there was 
Maria Baptista Paparipapolous from sunny Italy, with bright short 
skirt and bodice and all her worldly goods bundled on her head. 
There were some old women of various nationalities, besides one 
deaf and one dumb, so the gathering lacked monotony. After much 
informal bantering and a trick in figures propounded by the ‘In- 
spector’ we settled down to see who could make the greatest num- 
ber of words from ‘United States’ in five minutes. Italian Maria 
won, I believe by a judicious use of plurals! Then we chose sides 
and had charades, all the remainder of the evening, Olga and Ole 
posing very effectively, I remember, as ‘oleander.’ There was a 
how! of dismay when the hostess handed out steerage fare for re- 
freshments—hard crackers and water—but she relented later and 
produced coffee and doughnuts. Then we had our annual ‘grab- 
package,’ each one bringing a New Year’s gift and getting some 
package in exchange, and then our annual burning of the greens, 
when each one laid a branch on the flames and gave a New Year 
resolution, or a New Year’s wish for the company.” 

Pendragon next called attention to the tasteful program of the 
Coudersport, Pa., Society of the Hall in the Grove, and invited 
the delegate to give further particulars of their work. “You'll 
notice,” she said, “that we meet weekly; our Chautauqua training 
all these years has established the habit with us. This year we 
specialized. We went back to Greece and gave a classical year 
ahead of time and in contrast with the Greek features studied three 
plays of Shakespeare, ‘Othello,’ ‘Richard III,’ and “The Tempest,’ 
reading these aloud at our meetings.” She indicated a sketch map 
posted on the bulletin board. “This is from the undergraduate 
circle of Coudersport which has been looking up the constituent 
elements of our community. You will observe that our inland Penn 
sylvania town is very differently constituted from the cosmopoli- 
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tan ‘Troy’ on the Hudson which was exhibited at one of our recent 
gatherings.” 

“This is perhaps a fitting time,” said Pendragon, “to mention 
a new S. H. G. formed this year at North Clarendon, Pa. It has 
eleven members, and its opening meeting which was in the nature 
of a trip around the world, started the young society auspiciously. 
There seems to be promise of a decided increase in the number of 
these societies during the coming year. There is chance for great 
development here for the latent enthusiasm of Chautauqua gradu- 
ates is constantly receiving confirmation. I don’t know a better 
example than the S. H. G. of Urbana, Ill, from which we shall 
be glad to hear.” 


 — 

“We have some rather unusual advantages,” responded the dele- 
gate, “and so we are trying to make the most of them. Our S. H. 
G. has a membership of about thirty-five and remembering the Chau- 
tauqua ideal of the ‘College Outlook’ we arranged both last and this 
year for special class work under a professor from the University 
of Illinois. Last year we studied Shakespeare, passed written ex- 
aminations upon our work and Chautauqua awarded us seals. This 
year, we are studying American literature. Twenty-five of us meet 
once a week during the school year at private houses, each residence 
serving as class room for one month. We've enjoyed thus far the 
study of Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, and Emerson and hope to pass 
our examination creditably. We were represented at a reciprocity 
meeting of the clubs ef Urbana and Champaign and made a report 
of our study methods. We have an undergraduate circle also of 
sixty members, and a year ago had a delightful lecture from Presi- 
dent George E. Vincent. Since Urbana is an ‘Assembly’ town, 
C. L. S. C. graduates each year receive their diplomas on Recogni- 
tion Day and after that ceremony we conduct them to the Chautau- 
qua tent and give them a reception, welcoming them into the S. 
H. G. Each member is allowed to invite two friends and in this 
way we cultivate interest in the C. L. S. C. and build up the un- 
dergraduate circle which from year to year adds also to the mem- 


bership of the S. H. G.” 
= 


“At Shelbyville, Illinois,” said Pendragon, as he introduced 
the next speaker, “the S. H. G. is a department of the Woman’s 
Club. This seems to indicate a purely feminine interest in the organ- 
ization.” “We try to be a credit to the intellectual ideals of the 
C. L. S. C. even in if we are mere women,” responded the dele- 
gate, “and as the undergraduate circle is quite free from club en- 
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tanglements of this sort, we feel that the future of man is not, as 
yet, seriously imperiled! As an S. H. G. we keep up with the 
regular work in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and then specialize on one or 
two books which we want to make the nucleus of leisurely investi- 
gations. Our two organizations meet at occasional intervals and 
most of us attend the assembly at Lithia Springs where we hold 
our annual banquet and assist in the exercises of Recognition 
Day. I ought to say that our relation to the Woman’s Club as a 
department, means that we share in the public activities of that 
organization at the same time preserving our own individuality 
as a Chautauqua Study Club.” 

A member from Windsor, Illinois, examined with interest the 
program of a special meeting of the Shelbyville S. H. G. “We 
are not quite a year old,” she said, “and we started with only nine 
members, but our S. H. G. expects to grow as four members of 
the society were graduates of 1907. We also are a department of 
the Woman’s Club, most of whose officers are or have been C. L. 
S. C. members. Our society has been doing the regular American 
year’s work and the undergraduate circle this year is composed 
almost entirely of young people just out of the high school. Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, the well known settlement worker of Chicago, 
was our guest in January and gave us glimpses of American indus- 
trial conditions in striking contrast to those of our own town 
where we have practically no foreigners.” 


<s? 


Another somewhat recent graduate organization from Nor- 
walk, Ohio, was also cordially welcomed to the Round Table. The 
delegate reported a society two years old with some thirty members. 
A group of these members have taken up definite literary work dur- 
ing the past two years, meeting monthly. “For we cling to Chau- 
tauqua traditions,” she explained, “although we realize the strength 
of the social bond also. For this reason, we held our first S. H. 
G. reunion and banquet last October so that we might bring together 
all of the graduates we could reach whether they are studying or 
not. You would have been edified by the dignified hilarity of the 
meeting.” The delegate gave a little reminiscent chuckle as she 
went on: “We had present a number of ‘Pioneers’ for Norwalk 
was an early Chautauqua town, and you should have heard them 
give the ’82 yell! This rather put the ’o7’s on their mettle and we 
felt proud of our six newest graduates. We decorated the tables 
with salvia in their honor, read original poems, indulged in remin- 
iscences of Chautauqua and were entertained with music and reci- 
tations. This yearly gathering promises to be an important event 
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in our Chautauqua calendar; and the undergraduate circle is steadily 
training up Chautauquans to strengthen the S. H. G.” 

“I’m afraid I shall have to defend our Alumni for producing 
such a program as this,” laughed the delegate from Carrollton, Ohio, 
as she laid a tastefully bound booklet on the table. “My next neigh- 
bor here at the Round Table who looked it over just before the 
meeting opened says it reminded her of those lines from the ‘Ancient 
Mariner,’ 
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“*Backwards and forwards, half her length, 

With a short, uneasy motion,’ 
and I confess it seems to justify the criticism. I can best explain 
it as an extreme case of reaction! We've studied systematically 
so long that our feminine natures at last rebelled. We deliberately 
flung logic and order to the winds and abandoned ourselves to the 
joys of a lawless program of travel. Hence, in October you see 
we visited the Land of the Midnight Sun and our own Southern 
States. In November we sailed across the Pacific and then settled 
down at Winona, Indiana! In December we contrasted Italy and 
Southern California which might seem to have some underlying 
unity. So we headed off any such tendency in February by climbing 
Vesuvius and visiting Holland. It’s been such a delightfully dis- 
orderly trip that I’ve no doubt we shall soon be filled with an ardent 
longing to specialize on art or archaeology or something whose roots 
run down very deep. Our Alumni was organized in 1895 and now 
there is another circle of graduates also.” 

“With such a well established company of C. L. S. C. gradu- 
ates,” said Pendragon, “the new Chautauqua which I learn is to be 
started in Carrollton this year ought to have no difficulty in en- 
lightening people on the benefits of the C. L. S. C. and we shall 
hope to learn of a fine new circle in the town next autumn. This 
letter from Tarentum, Pennsylvania, reports that as many of the 
members are already interested in the regular circle of the town the 
S. H. G. holds a reception annually at which the new graduates are 
guests of honor, and to this they invite all C. L. S. C. members, ‘new, 
old, delinquent and prospective.’ ” 


— 

“Our S. H. G.,” reported a New London, Ohio, member, Mrs. 
Pond, “dates back to 1884. You will see from this program and 
our list of graduates that a large number of the classes are repre- 
sented from 1884 to 1903. We have two meetings yearly, but as 
there is now an undergraduate circle with some twelve members, the 
later classes are also making themselves felt. They meet weekly and 
have most interesting discussions, different members taking charge.” 
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The Round Table members examined with interest the program 
of the New London S. H. G.’s banquet. It was dated 1906 in honor 
of the graduating class that year, and the cover was decorated with 
on olive wreath. A complete list of the graduates with their class 
numerals was also included. 

“Perhaps you’d like a word from the old Alpha of Cincin- 
nati,” said the delegate from that city. “Some of these younger 
Chautauquans may be interested in the fact that we hold the record 
for years, if not for the qualities of advanced age. We were or- 
ganized in 1878 and after finishing the four years, kept right on. 
We have in all nineteen members, and two are undergraduates 
who are taking the regular work but come to us for Shakespeare 
study, as we have been exploring the great poet’s mind for some 
years and now are including a little Milton also, adding some touches 
of a modern sort occasionally in keeping with the Chautauqua spirit 
of understanding the language of our time.” 


“= 


“Two more Ohio societies must be mentioned,” said Pen- 
dragon. “East Cleveland which holds a yearly meeting and has 
sent out helpful influences in many directions, and Toledo where 
the organization dates back to 1896 and meets quarterly with a lit- 
erary and social program. I learn,” he said, “that the Belfast, 
Maine, Alumni not only try with tactfulness to draw outsiders into 
their net, but they also deliberately gather up the society bodily 
and drive ten miles into the country to insure an absent member’s 
meeting with them!” “It’s quite true,” responded the delegate, “we 
propose to do this in June. We also have one member in Califor- 
nia for the winter and are improving the opportunity to get ‘personal 
impressions’ of the far west. Five members came into our Alumni 
from the class of 1907 so you may know we don’t mean to let the 
rising generation slip away from us. One of the American garnet 
seal courses has absorbed our energies this winter and we mean 
to add seals to our diplomas. Our Alumni keep in friendly touch 
with other circles; it has helped to establish an evening circle for 
readers who could not join one in the afternoon.” 

Apropos of New England, Pendragon referred to the Vincent 
Circle of Providence, Rhode Island, which, though not exactly an 
S. H. G., has a membership largely made up of graduates. They 
are reading the regular course and have given a friendly welcome 
to some of the newer Chautauquans. “We really must draw the 
line,” he said, “for it is closing time, with the briefest allusions to 
three of our well-established Alumni in New York State. The Syra- 
cuse Alumni which began with the Class of ’89 you will infer from 
this daisy bedecked program, holds an autumn meeting which is an 
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important anniversary occasion. The members of the Holley Alumni 
celebrated in March their thirteenth anniversary, utilizing St. Pat- 
rick’s associations in the program. The Brooklyn Alumni have had 
a year’s review of significant periods in American history with cer- 
tain pointed discussions of present day problems. One member 
gave some interesting reminiscences of her years of teaching at an 
Indian reservation on Martha’s Vineyard.” 

“Before we separate let me add one word. As our Alumni grow 
older there will be a tendency now and then to lose a certain ini- 
tiative and freshness. Two things will help us to guard against 
this—first, a committee of younger members to do aggressive work 
in organizing circles; second, a committee of older members whose 
function shall be to keep the alumni close to the forward cur- 
rents of the world’s life. If the organization meets regularly for 
study, the members will easily keep their freshness of thought. If 
they meet only once a year, a committee should be appointed to re- 
port at that occasion on certain books of the time which every Chau- 
tauquan should know. Every alumnus should be urged to read 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN regularly—to subscribe for it if possible as a 
contribution to the work of the C. L. S. C., and in any case to read 
it because it is ‘worth while’ for the oldest Chautauquan as well as 
for the newest reader.” 


= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS 
OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. Walter H. Page; Dr. Albert Shaw; a board of editors 
including Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens and others; Nor- 
man Hapgood; Lyman Abbott. 2. New York 58, Chicago 32, 
St. Louis 14, Boston 12, Baltimore 7, New Orleans 7, Seattle 5. 
3. About five hundred. 4. Between forty and fifty. 


















Assembly Calendar for 1908. 


(For the convenience of C. L. S. C. members who intend to take 
advantage of the C. L. S. C. exercises held this summer by various 
Chautauqua Assemblies throughout the country the following list of 
Assemblies is published. We have here noted only those Assemblies 
which have already determined upon the date of a Recognition Day, 
Other Assemblies there are which have not yet arranged the details 
of their summer programs. We shall publish in the July CuHaurtav- 
QUAN a revised list of all Chautauquas which, to our knowledge, ob- 
serve the Recognition day exercises or endeavor to promote the C. L. 
S. C. work.) 

Name of Chautauqua. Assembly Dates. Manager. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Pacific Grove, July 12-25. Mrs. E. J. Dawson, 
Sec., San Jose, Cal. 
Recognition Day, July 21. Speaker, W. C. Evans, D. D. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Caanan (Pine Grove) July 28-Aug. 5. E. C. Tullar 

Recognition Day, July 30. Speaker, Rev. G.M. Brown. 
Plainville (Conn. Chaut. Assem.) July 21-29. B. F. Gilman, Sec. 

Recognition Day, July 23. 


ILLINOIS. 
Dixon (Rock River), Aug. 1-16. L. A. Beard. Supt. Polo, 
Recognition Day, Aug 10. Speaker, Judge D. E. Mack. 
Havana, July 30-Aug. 16. Jas. L. Loar, 


Mer. Bloomington. 
Recognition Day, Aug 7. Speaker, Dr. George E. Vincent. 


Lithia Springs, Aug. 15-30. Rev. J. L. Douthit. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 24. 
Petersburg (Old Salem), Aug. 5-20. Rev. J. M. Johnson. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 15. 
Pontiac, July 18-Aug. 2 A. C. Folsom, Mgr. 
Recognition Day, July 25. Speaker, Dr. E. L. Eaton. 
INDIANA. ‘ 
Kokomo, July 31-Aug. 9. Wm. E. Ranch Sec. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 8. 
IOWA. 
Clarinda, Aug. 5-14. W. E. Whittaker, Sec. 
Recognition Day, August 13. 
Fort Dodge, Aug. 16-23. J. F. Monk, Sec. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 17. Speaker, Rev. M. S. Hughes. 
State Centre, June 27-July 5. W. L. Newman, 
Secretary. 
Recognition Day, July 4. Speaker, Dr. Frank Gunsaulus. 
Waterloo, June 22-July 2. R. N. Corwin, Sec. 
Recognition Day, July 1. Speaker, Mrs. Charles Risser. 
KANSAS. 
Cawker City (Lincoln Park Aug. 1-16. Robert Good, 
Assem.), Sec., Jamestown. 


Recognition Day, Aug. 11. 
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Clay Center (Clay County Chau- 


tauqua), Aug. 7-16. H. W. Stackpole, Sec. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 13. 
Ottawa, June 16-26. Henry Durst, Sec. 
Recognition Day, June 25. 
Wathena, Aug. 8-16. A. W. Themanson, Sec. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 12. Speaker, Rev. M. F. Troxell. 
Winfield, July 6-17. A. H. Limerick, Sec., 


119 E. goth Ave. 
Recognition Day, July 13. 
MAINE, 
Ocean Park, July 18-Aug. 31. F. S. Hartley. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 6. Speaker, Prof. A. W. Anthony, D. D. 
MARYLAND, 
Mountain Lake Park, Aug. 4-28. W. L. Davidson, 
Mer., 1711 Lamont St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 26. Speaker, Rev. D. W. Howell. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Northampton (Conn. Valley july 7-17. Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
Chautauqua), Mer., 1711 Lamont St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Recognition Day, July 14. Speaker, Dr. Charles F. Aked. 


MISSOURI. 
Carthage, July 2-9 E. H. Wyatt, Sec. 
Recognition Day, July 9. 
Mexico, July 19-26. Chas E. Stokes, 
1123 E 12th St., Kansas City, Mgr. 
Recogniticn Day, July 24. : 


NEBRASKA. 
Tecumseh, July 10-19. Dr. C. W. Graff, Sec. 
Recognition Day, July 14. Speaker, Gen. John C. Black. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Ocean Grove, June 14-Sept. 31. A. E. Ballad, Sec. ; 
Recognition Day, July 31. Speaker, Bishop Wilson. ; 


NEW YORK. 
Chautauqua, July 2-Aug. 30. A. E. Bestor. i 
Recognition Day, Aug. 19. Speaker, Pres. Henry C. King. 
OHIO. 

Bethesda (Epworth Park), Aug. 6-23. J. S. Secrest, Supt. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 21. Speaker, Dr. W. O. Thompson. ; 
Franklin (Miami Valley), July 17-Ang. 3. F. Gillum Cromer, Mgr. ; 
Recognition Day, July 31. i 

Orrville, July 17-Aug. 2. Byron W. King, 


Pres., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recognition Day, July 30. Speaker, Rev. Dr. Elward. 
Ruggles Beach (Firelands), Aug 1-9 John Laylin, Sec. 
Recognition Day, August 4. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mount Gretna, july 3.-Aug 5. V. W. Dippell, Sec, 
Recognition Day, July 30. Speaker, Gov. Stuart. Lebanon, Pa, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Big Stone Lake Chautauqua, June 30-July 15. R. J. Hicks, See. 
Recognition Day, July 10. Speaker, Frank Allan Peake. 
Madison, Tune 27-July 14. G. G. Smith, Pres, 

Recognition Day, July 7. 
WISCONSIN. 
Madison (Monona Lake), July 21-31. Jas E. Moseley, Sec. 


Recognition Day, July 31. Speaker, Rev. D. W. Howell. 








PictURES AND THEIR Painters: THE History oF PAINTING. By 
Lorinda M. Bryant. John Lane Company: New York. 1907. 
440 pages, 317 illustrations. 
This is a very useful survey book for students who wish to gain or 
to regain a general view of the history of painting. It is discussed 
in forty chapters under eleven divisions, these being Ancient Paint- 
ing, Italian Painting, Venetian Painting, Later Italian, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Spanish, German, French, English, and American. It is not 
intended, of course, for a reading book, but by way of reference 
and review it is very useful. In such a work as this, it is not out 
of place to mention the quality of the paper and cuts, without which 
the value of the book would be very greatly reduced. As it stands, 
it is doubtless one of the best of its kind. 
Wen America Was New. Tudor Jenks. Pp. 320. 7%x5. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
Not the land which the colonists came to inhabit, nor the 


political events that grew out of their being here, but the character- 
istics and life of the colonists themselves are the objects of atten- 
tion. The choice of material is excellent, the style interesting, and 
the whole result well worth while. Material which has hereofore 
existed chiefly in more expensive if not more forbidding works is 
here made available for the young and for the reader who is neither 
scholar nor faddist. As collateral to Chautauqua studies in colonial 
literature the book may be mentioned with special favor. 














